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The tone is very full and very round—all 
singing-tone and almost no reminders of 
gut and resin. The harpsichord too is full, 
and forward, and singing—it sounds especi- 
ally fine threading its way in arpeggio 
through the muted strings that depict the 
slumber of those who have wined well, in 
the slow movement of “Autumn”’. 

These Italians favour steady, sturdy 
tempos. The fast movements are not light 
in hand, but purposive and energetic. The 
hunters (in ‘“‘Autumn’’) are as little in a 
hurry as those of Peter and the Wolf; they set 
out in solid Landler tempo. But the per- 
formances are not stodgy ones, for though 
the word “heavy” may come to mind, the 
strength of accents does not result in any 
loss of impetus. There is a certain lack of 
fancy in the interpretation, but against this 
can be balanced great cleanness of attack 
and of articulation, and unusual clarity. 
Both in the mono recording and—even 
more so—in the stereo, it is always possible 
to hear just what the violas or the ’cellos or 
the bass are doing. The rhythms are well 
maintained; the Cuckoo section of “Sum- 
mer”, where the accompaniment (’cello 
and continuo) springs in surprisingly 
between the bird-calls, is beautifully deft 
and must have been very carefully rehearsed. 
In the Adagio of this concerto the intonation 
of the soloist, in the long-sustained notes 
depicting the countryman’s rest, while 
midges buzz around him, is not absolutely 
convincing (listen to the G of bar 179; the 
pitch rises slightly as he presses). The 
distant rumbles of thunder in this move- 
ment are far more imaginatively handled 
than in the Stuttgart performance. The 
stereo is especially charming in the chorus 
of spring birds in the first movement of 
“Spring”. The trills and warbles and runs 
spread right out across the room, yet fit 
together perfectly to cohere as music. In 
the slow movement of this concerto the 
barking dog (viola), guarding his master’s 
slumber, is properly heard; in the Decca 
record he was muzzled. A. 


ANTON HEILLER. Michael Haydn. 
Flute Concerto in D major. Telemann. 
Fiute Concerto in D major. Stamitz. 
Flute Concerto in G major. Camillo 
Wanausek (flute), Orchestra of the 
Vienna Musikgesellschaft  con- 
ducted by Anton Heiller. Vox Mono 
PL11530 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Schubert, anyway, was in no doubt about 
Haydn’s younger brother’s standing as a 
composer: .““There is no one in the world, 
surely”, he said, addressing Michael’s 
spirit on one occasion, “‘who reveres thee 
so deeply as I”. A letter Schubert wrote to 
his own elder brother is, admittedly, our 
authority for the anecdote, and the occasion 
may have suggested a stressing of the case 
for younger brothers generally; yet there is 
an innocent simplicity in Michael Haydn’s 
music that must surely recommend itself 
to many listeners. A similar simplicity 
invests the current sample of Karl Stamitz, 
and this, too, must have its admirers. Yet 
on this disc it is Telemann, as so often, 

who springs the surprises; here indeed is a 

concerto, dignified and ebullient by turns, 

calculated to wake the flautist up. 
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Wanausek is duly woken up; his playing 
springs to life. Previously it has been 
decorous, with never a note actually out of 
place; for Telemann it becomes more 
actively shaped, with each note nailed 
deftly into position. As a concerto soloist 
Wanausek displays one further major 
virtue, too: a predilection for cadenzas 
short and to the point. 

The orchestra’s playing is at the least 
efficient and agreeable, with a continuo 
player who certainly seizes, in the slow 
movement of the Telemann, the one 
opportunity he is offered of making a 
substantial contribution to the music. The 
recording, however, does suffer from some 
slight asperity of tone and some considerable 
degree of over-resonance. 


*RUDOLF KEMPE. Overtures. 
Smetana. The Bartered Bride. 
Nicolai. The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Weber. Oberon. Mendelssohn. The 
Hebrides, Op. 26, ‘“‘Fingal’s Cave”. 
Berlioz. Le Carnaval Romain, Op. 9. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Rudolf Kempe. 
H.M.V. Stereo ASD330 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Mono: ALP1765 
(1/60). 

I didn’t care very much for the sound of 
the mono version of this disc, and I don’t 
care for the stereo any better. There is just 
as much edge on the strings and brass, and 
the definition is still not clear. Good 
testing-points are the openings of The 
Bartered Bride and The Hebrides: in the 
former, the bass entry of the fugal section is 
hardly distinguishable, and in the latter the 
middle of the string texture is muddy. The 
performances are mainly very good, but not 
of a calibre to offset the deficiencies of the 
recording. D.C. 


PAUL KLETZKI. Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Tsar Saltan Suite, Op. 57: The Tsar’s 
Departure and Farewell; The Tsarina 
in a Barrel at Sea; The Three Wonders. 
Glinka. Jota Aragonesa. Tchai- 
kovsky. Andante Cantabile from 
“Quartet No. 1 in D major, Op. 11”; 
Caprice Italien, Op. 45. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Kletzki. H.M.V. Mono ALP1679 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Paul Kletzki has something of Beecham’s 
genius for giving new life to moribund 
musical showpieces, and he uses the same 
methods: nicely-judged tempo, beautifully- 
tailored melodic phrasing, firm rhythmic 
accents timed to a split second, and an 
emphasis on significant detail. His perform- 
ance of Tchaikovsky’s Capriccio Espagnole on 
this record is a case in point. The shatter- 
ing delivery of the opening trumpet- 
fanfare, the affectionate shaping of the big 
string tune, the sudden crescendo and 
accelerando culminating in a blazing climax— 
these things make one sit up with a jerk and 
forget that one had written off this corny 
old piece of picture-postcard music long ago. 
The other works are just as successfully 
resurrected, with the exception of the 
Glinka, in which I feel that Kletzki just 
misses the exact lilting rhythm which makes 
all the difference. The Philharmonia 
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strings play beautifully in the Andante 
Cantabile, and the whole orchestra is at its 
brilliant best in the Tsar Saltan Suite (with 
the exception of the oboist, who seems to be 
having vibrato trouble). The recording is 
clear and well rounded, though when the 
strings and brass are playing full out, there 
is a tendency to coarseness. .C. 
*PAUL PARAY. Overtures. Berlioz. 
Roman Carnival; Le Corsair. Lalo. 
Le Roi d’Yst. Bizet. La Patrie. 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Paray. Mercury 
Stereo AMS16013 (12 in., 28s. 9d. 
plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). Mono : MMA11033 
(7/59). ¢ Also available on XEP9031 
(7in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.) 

I said when I reviewed it last July that 
the mono version of this record was excel- 
lently balanced, and so it was, but to some 
ears it might have sounded just a little 
dry and spiky in tone. As a matter of fact 
this was not out of keeping with Paray’s 
wonderfully Gallic preciseness of style, but 
I have to admit that the sound of the 
stereo version is just a little warmer and 
more comfortable. The stereo effect is not 


very marked, but the strings in particular 
sound rounder. 

As for the performances, I need only 
remind you that they are as brilliant and 
exciting as anyone could possibly aa 


AARON ROSAND. Sarasate. Zigeuner- 
weisen, Op. 20; Fantasia on Themes 
from Carmen. Tchaikovsky. Sérén- 
ade Mélancolique, Op. 26. Sibelius. 
Six Humoresques, Opp. 87 and 89. 
Aaron Rosand (violin), Siidwest- 
funk Orchestra conducted by Tibor 
Szoke. Vox Mono GBY11600 (12 in., 
17s. plus 5s. 6d. P.T.). 

This record is just about as far from the 
beaten track as you can get, and great fun 
it is. Sarasate’s igeunerweisen is almost a 
caricature of a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, 
the first half terribly soulful and sad (the 
*‘Lassan”’), the second bursting with energy 
(the ‘“‘Friska’””). Aaron Rosand gives a 
fabulous performance of this difficult music, 
and the orchestra at times finds some 
difficulty in keeping up with him. The 
same composer’s Fantasia on Themes from 
Carmen struck me as very funny, and I 
defy you to listen to these grotesque varia- 
tions on the Seguidillas without grinning. 
The sleeve-notes says the work is “rich in 
curiosities for the violin”, and I cannot 
improve on that. The Fantasia is not 
continuous; it consists in fact of five separate 
arrangements of five different sections of 
the opera: the Aragonaise, the Habanera, 
Carmen’s A minor Canzonet in Act 2, the 
Seguidillas and the Gypsy Duet at the 
beginning of Act 2. The only ingenuity is 
a desperate attempt to make the Habanera 
go into canon at one bar’s interval. I 
wish Sarasate had had a go at the Toreador’s 
Song, but I’m not complaining; I haven’t 
enjoyed a piece of musical nonsense so 
much for years. 

The Tchaikovsky piece is relatively well- 
known, having been recorded by both 
Heifetz and Ricci. It contains some 
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beautiful music, and this fact makes one 
start thinking about such things as balance 
(an irrelevance in the Sarasate works). 
Mr. Rosand is really much too close to 
the microphone. In the six Sibelius pieces 
the balance is almost more worrying, for 
these too are seriously intentioned and by 
a great composer, however little known 
they may be. It was sad to find orchestral 
details getting lost behind the too-domina- 
ting violin tone. In the fifth Humoresque for 
instance ( a real winner of a tune), the 
recapitulation of the theme on the flutes 
cannot be heard at all behind the violin 
figuration; indeed you could listen to these 
pieces without knowing that there were 
any woodwind parts in them. Still, they 
were very well worth digging up, and they 
make quite a satisfactory whole, centred 
as they are round the key of G minor. 
Aaron Rosand plays them with great 
brilliancy. 

But don’t let any of this deter you from 
getting this fascinating record; it is well 
recorded (apart from the balance), 
splendidly played, and it has real novelty 
value including at least one good laugh. 
For one reason or another, every piece on 
it is likely to give you pleasure. R.F. 


ARTUR ROTHER. Overtures. Gluck. 
Iphigenia in Aulis. Weber. Oberon: 
Preciosa. Humperdink. Hansel and 
Gretel: Die Kénigskinder. Nicolai. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra conducted 
by Artur Rother. Telefunken Mono 
GMAI0: Stereo SMAIO (12 in., 
19s. 94d. plus 6s. 5d. P.T.). 

There’s nothing very startling about 
either the playing or the recording on this 
disc. Both are good on the whole, but the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra can at times 
(under this conductor, at any rate) play 
rather stodgily, and the quality of sound is 
not ideally clear in the more congested 
passages, even in the stereo version. The 
Gluck overture is played, as usual, in 
Wagner’s re-orchestration and with his 
ending. There’s nothing much wrong with 
this, of course, but I should like once in a 
while to hear the original scoring, even if 
it meant hearing also the rather perfunctory 
ending that used to be ascribed to Mozart 
but is in fact by J. P. Schmidt. The least 
familiar of these overtures, that to Humper- 
dinck’s Kénigskinder, is also the one I should 
want to listen to least often, but all the 
others merit their place in a disc devoted, as 
the title tells us, to “German overtures”. 


J.N. 
PAUL STRAUSS. Overtures. Berlioz. 
The Corsair, Op. 21. Auber. Fra 


Diavolo. Dvorak. Carnival, Op. 92. 
Berlin Radio Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Paul Strauss. D.G.G. 
Mono LPE17186: %Stereo SLP133013 
(10 in., 22s. 3d. plus 7s. 3d. P.T.). 

I liked one side of this record very much 
indeed. Fra Diavolo gets a most stylish per- 
formance, with extremely good playing and 
recording, while The Corsair is most exciting. 
But turn over and you get a humdrum 
performance of Dvofak’s Carnival. The main 
speed is just cautious enough to lack 
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brilliance—this really is a very stolid 
carnival atmosphere; the soft string theme 
that soon follows is taken much slower, 
without any obvious justification, while the 
central andantino con moto is turned into an 
adagio. (A small point, the first bar of the 
harp arpeggio before this is played two 
octaves up, I can’t imagine why; and I 
don’t care if experts write to tell me that the 
Urtext has it like this—surely Dvorak’s 
intention is obvious.) 

The sound is mostly very good indeed. I 
would like to hear the ’cellos defining the 
bass line more precisely at times; and, 
more serious, the violin solo in the Dvorak 
is impossibly remote in both stereo and 
mono. I must add that the Carnival overture 
is very short measure for a whole 10-inch 
side, even when the conductor manages to 
spin it out for a little over 10 minutes. 
Mixed bags, such as this, can only be 
recommended when they are first-rate all 
the way. gy. 


GEORG SOLTI. Verdi. Preludes to 
Acts 1 and 3 of: “La Traviata”. 
Rossini. Overture to “L’Italiana in 
Algeri”; Overture to “Semiramide”. 
Offenbach. Barcarolle from ‘Tales 
of Hoffman”. Ponchielli. Dance of 
the Hours from “La Gicconda”. 
Royal Opera House Orchestra, 
Covent Garden conducted by Georg 
Solti. R.C.A. Mono RBI6172: 
%Stereo $B2058 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
9s. 44d. P.T.). 

The best thing on this disc is the Dance 
of the Hours, which is given a straight, crisp, 
neat performance, devoid of all those 
traditional mannerisms which make the 
music sound so terribly arch. Next comes 
the celebrated Barcarolle, which begins well 
enough, quietly and tenderly, but later 
suffers from a super-romantic laying on of 
tone which seems rather brutal for such a 
nostalgic piece. The element of brutality 
comes well to the fore in the other items 
and completely spoils them for me. I 
can’t think that the opening section of the 
Traviata Prelude needs to work up to such a 
violently despairing climax, or that Verdi 
intended the pathetic string appoggiatura in 
the Prelude to Act 3 to be played quite so 
fiercely. ‘The opening exordium of the 
Semiramide Overture is handled very roughly 
too: it goes at such a lick that it’s all over 
in no time, and consequently makes no 
effect at all. The Overture to The Italian 
Girl in Algiers, in spite of some delicious 
oboe playing, fails to make its usual impact 
because Solti doesn’t control the Rossini 
crescendo properly—he neglects to hold 
the rhythm in check and gets too loud far 
too soon: the equivalent in Semiramide is 
much more successful. Altogether, I’m 
not greatly enamoured of these perform- 
ances; the conductor seems to prefer routine 
romantic “effect” to sensitive musical 
expression. 

The quality of the mono recording is 
quite good, that of the stereo excellent, but 
the balance is rather odd in both cases: 
strings very near, wind alternately very 
near and very far, trumpet too prominent, 
and trombones (so essential in Rossini!) 
hardly audible. D.C. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


HANDEL. Trio Sonata in C minor for 
flute, violin and continuo, Op. 2, 
No. 1. Hans-Martin Linde (flute), 
Ilse Brix-Meinert (violin), Johannes 
Koch (viola da gamba), Walter 
Gerwig (lute), Rudolf Ewerhart 
(harpsichord). D.G.G. Archive Mono 
EPA37178 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s, 11d. 
Pots. 

A nice idea to have three continuo 
instruments, for this makes an often 
monotonous part of the texture alive and 
interesting. But for some reason this does 
not quite work out in the present disc. 
There is a tameness in the playing that 
sorts ill with the power of the music, and 
I feel there could be at least a suspicion of 
vigour and manliness in this very vigorous 
and manly music. The flute sounds half- 
hearted, the violin half-asleep. Handel 
may not have thrown them out of the win- 
dow, but he would have opened it and let 
some air into this very dusty-sounding 
archive. DS. 


JANACEK. In the Mist. Josef Palenicek 
(piano). Fairy-Tale for ’cello and 

piano. Frantisek Smetana (’cello), 

Jiri Hubicka (piano). Supraphon 

Mono F20013 (10 in., 14s. 9d. plus 
4s. 9d. P.T.). 

In the Mist is a set of three piano pieces 
composed in 1912. The title is unexplained, 
but certainly does not refer to any natural 
phenomenon: there is no impressionistic 
tone-painting of mist in the music, It has 
been suggested that Janacek is concerned 
with the mists of memory, with recollec- 
tions of youth and ideas like those that 
were lost “on an overgrown path”: 
alternatively, that they might be leading 
the way to works still unwritten, held in a 
misty, uncertain future. Neither explanation 
imposes itself at once: I wonder whether 
another might not be possible. Jn the Mist 
is far closer to nineteenth century Romantic 
piano music than anything else of Janacek’s 
—and much less ‘tadvanced”’ in style than 
the considerably earlier On an Overgrown 
Path. We may be reminded of Chopin and 
Liszt; and in the first piece there is an 
almost specific allusion to the falling figure 
of Brahms’s E flat Rhapsody. I ask myself 
whether it is not just. possible that the 
inspiration of In the Mist lies in Janacek’s 
memories of other music that he had heard 
in the course of his career—imperfectly, 
“mistily” remembered impressions of a 
composer’s “effect” rather than any specific 
passages. Whatever the explanation, the 
pieces are beautiful ones, exquisitely played 
by Palenicek. The cover proclaims it “A 
True-to-Life Recording’”’: it is not exactly 
that, but though neither deep nor wide, 
it will serve. 

The fairy tale of the ’cello and piano piece 
(composed in 1910) is that of the Tsar 
Berendey, who escaped from Koshchey the 
Immortal by promising the magician some- 
thing that he would find at home that he 
knew nothing about. The Tsar had evidently 
not read and been warned by the stories of 
Jephtha and Idomeneo—for when he 
returned home he found that a son had been 
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born to him. However, with the help of 
Koshchey’s daughter (a Russian Ariadne?) 
this son Ivan eventually escapes. The tale 
does not link very specifically to the music, 
though there is a theme in the first move- 
ment which probably represents the 
magician; the second suggests dawning 
love, and apparently concerns two people; 
and the finale tells us that the ending is 
happy. This is an attractive composition, 
well-played and adequately recorded. But 
I must honestly say that the recordings of 
the three complete operas available, of the 
Diary, of Youth and the Nursery Songs, of 
the Makropulos excerpts, of the Sinfonietta, 
and of the String Quartets, are all higher 
“priorities” for the collector interested in 
Janacek’s music than the present disc. This 
is not to be ungrateful. for Supraphon’s 
enterprise in making so much of Janacek’s 
music available. A.P, 


MOZART. Piano Trio No. 2 in B flat 
major, K.502. 

RAVEL. Piano Trio in A minor. Trio 
di Trieste (Dario de Rosa, piano; 
Renato Zanettovich, violin; Libero 
Lana, ’cello). D.G.G. Mono LPM18584 


(12 in., 30s, plus 9s, 9d. P.T.). Stereo: 
SLPM138054 (12/59). 
The Trio di Trieste’s musicianship, 


accomplished and sensitive playing and 
ensemble, excellent tone, true feeling for 
style in both Mozart and Ravel, and 
D.G.G.’s outstandingly good recording of 
these two fine works led me to make a note 
of this disc in its stereo form for the Top Six 
recommendations the Editor will doubtless 
be calling for at the end of the year. The 
mono version is every whit as good in its 
own field, though of course the spatial 
relationship between the players cannot be 
suggested. The level of the piano, which a 
little troubled me before, is fractionally too 
high in places—at the outset of the Mozart, 
for example, and in the fortissimos in the 
Ravel—and the pianist’s slight tendency to 
hurry towards the end of phrases in the 
Mozart strikes me afresh, but I still find 
this one of the most pleasurable chamber 
music discs to come my way for some time. 


JOSEF CHUCHRO. Suk. Ballad and 
Serenade for ’cello and piano, Op. 3. 
Josef Chuchro (’cello), Josef Hala 
(piano). 

ADU ALDULESCU. Schumann. Fan- 
tasiestiicke, Op. 73. Rich 
Traumerei, Op. 9.  Dimitrescu. 
Peasant Dance, Op. 15. Radu Aldu- 
lescu (’cello), Dagobert Buchholz 
(piano). Supraphon Mono LPM387 
(10 in., 14s. 9d. plus 4s. 9d. P.T.). 

Anyone who fancies half an hour of cosy 

romantic music for ’cello and piano will be 

well served by this disc. Both ’cellists have 

a warm singing tone, impeccable intona- 

tion, and a gently expressive style that suits 

the music admirably, and both accom- 
panists match them in sensitivity. The 
recorded balance is excellent, placing both 
instruments at a comfortable distance from 
the listener and only slightly favouring the 

‘cello. The only criticism I have to make is 

that the rather ordinary little folk-dance by 
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Dimitrescu makes an inappropriate and 
tame ending to the recital. D.C. 


NAUMANN. Duo in G major for glass 
harmonica and lute, “Wie ein Hirt 
sein Volk zu weiden”. Bruno 
Hoffmann (glass harmonica), Walter 
Gerwig (lute). D.G.G. Archive Mono 
EPA37161 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. 
P.¥.), 

This is an amusing curiosity; no more, 
no less. As a part—even a small part—of a 
comprehensive historical scheme .its presence 
jars slightly before the knowledge that so 
much is missing. It is surely not necessary to 
record bad music entrenched in a solid 
historical cul-de-sac when there are master- 
pieces so far unrecorded ? 


THURSTON DART. _ French String 
Music, Louis XU to Louis XV. 
Dance Suite in G minor (Anon.). 
Concerto Comique No. 16, “‘V’la c’que 
c’est qu’ d’aller aux Bois’”’ (Corette). 
Gentilesses, Op. 33 (Bodin de Bois- 
mortier): No. 3, “L’Arnaud”; No. 2, 
“La Racine”. Dance Suite in D minor 
(various). Thurston Dart (harpsi- 
chord), Philomusica of London 
directed by Thurston Dart. London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre Mono OL50174 (12 in., 
28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 

In 1906 an eminent French musicologist 
named Jules Ecorcheville published a two- 
volume work devoted to the music con- 
tained in a set of parts at Cassel, in the 
Landesbibliothek, where there still remains 
a vast quantity of manuscripts used at the 
court of the Landgraves of Hesse in the 
seventeenth century. This record presents 
some of the music transcribed by Ecorche- 
ville, but re-arranged into four-movement 
suites according to key. Although the music 
is for the most part anonymous it sounds 
attractive and unusually rich in texture. 
It was the custom then to write dance 
music in sonorous five-part harmony, and 
it can be effectively played by a modern 
string orchestra (as the Philomusica demon- 
strate) by having a third violin section over 
and above the usual firsts and seconds. No 
harpsichord is used in these two suites, 
because none was apparently used for the 
Vingt-Quatre Violons du Roi, and it was 
on their style that the Cassel composers 
built their dance suites. 

Who were the Cassel composers? A few 
French names appear, including those of 
Stephen Nau, who was in Henrietta Maria’s 
band but went back to France shortly 
before the Commonwealth. Adrien de la 
Croix is represented by an Allemande in the 
second suite (in D minor). Many of the 
pieces are simply signed “G.D.”, which 
Ecorcheville interpreted as Guillaume 
Dumanoir, a famous French violinist and 
composer of the time. He went on to 
postulate a whole colony of French com- 
posers at Cassel, but Christiane Engel- 
brecht’s recent book on music in Cassel 
shows that there were very few Frenchmen 
indeed in residence. The mysterious G.D. 
is in fact none other than Gerhard Diessner, 
a viol-player who travelled from Germany 
to England in order to give concerts and 
publish chamber music. 
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Much of this so-called “French String 
Music” may therefore be German in origin; 
one item is definitely German, and that is 
the Allemande in D minor of Adam Drese. 
The style is French enough, however, and 
as I have said, the music is delightful to 
listen to. The other works on this disc are 
also new to the LP repertory: both Corrette 
and Boismortier were prolific composers of 
chamber music and favoured those two — 
homely instruments, the musette and vielle 
(hurdy-gurdy). Corrette’s Concerto 
is a three-movement suite based on a folk- 
song, and the same quick-slow-quick scheme 
is found in the two extracts from Bois- 
mortier’s Gentillesses published in 1731. The 
playing and recording is alike excellent 

D. 
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BACH. Jesu, Joy of Man’s desiring. 

HANDEL. Organ Concerto No. 9 in 
D minor: Adagio only. Feike 
Asma (organ). Philips Mono SBF221 
(7 in., 5s. 3d. plus Is. 84d. P.T.). 

I found Jesu, joy almost unendurable on 
this disc. Reverberation seems to be just 
a quaver in length so that each note lingers 
on over its successor with a grotesque 
Mantovani effect. It seems to upset the 
organist a bit too, as well it might, and one 
note early on seems not to be there at all. 
The piece on the back is a proper puzzie. 
Handel’s Organ Concerto No. 9 in 
the usual enumeration is in B flat, not 
D minor, and in any case the piece on the 
record is in E major and is in fact the 
famous Berenice minuet which Handel 
wrote in E flat! The disc label offers the 
additional and surprising infe-mation “arr. 
H. Wood”. Can this really le Sir Henry’s 
doing? The reverberation doesn’t hit this 
piece so hard as the Bach, but it was not 
much to my taste. I have not heard this 
organist before and there is nothing much 
here to test him, but he seems quite —F 
to what there is. R.F. 


CHOPIN. Mazurkas: Op. 67, No. 4 in 
A minor; Op. 6, No. 2 in C sharp 
minor; Op. 68, No. 2 in A minor; 
Op. 17, No. 4 in A minor; Op. 63, 
No. 3 in C sharp minor; Op. 68, No. | 
in C major. Waltz in E flat major, 
“Grande Valse Brillante”, Op. 18. 
Preludes, Op. 28: No. 15 in D flat 
majorf; No. 17 in A flat major. 
Polonaises: Op. 71, No. 1 in D 
minort; Op. 40, No. 2 in C minor. 
Halina Czerny-Stefanska (piano). 
Supraphon Mono LPV299 (12 in., 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). The items 
marked + are also available on 
SUEC825 (7 in., 9s. 6d. plus 3s. Id. 
1 y\@ 

The writer of the sleeve-note states that 
Halina Czerny-Stefanska “is the greatest 
living Polish pianist”, and the claim does 
not seem unreasonable. Apart from the 
necessary technique, she has grandeur, 
tragic feeling and delicacy all equally at her 
command. In the mazurkas she pulls the 
time about far more, I suspect, than any 
living British pianist would dare to do, and 
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yet they never fall apart; she has a con- 
ception of the whole which dominates 
whatever she may do with individual bars. 
Sometimes her interpretation surprises; as, 
for instance, in the wonderful 17th mazurka 
in A minor, in which she makes the middle 
section over the bagpipe bass a tremendous 
affair, working up to a huge climax just 
before collapsing into the tragic recapitula- 
tion; the effect is overwhelming. I 
especially enjoyed the D minor Polonaise, 
which is new to the catalogue as indeed it 
was to me. This is early Chopin, written 
when he was seventeen and not published 
until after his death. In this performance it 
is captivating. The big C minor Polonaise 
is, of course, a more solemn affair, and Miss 
Czerny-Stefanska sustains the big feeling 
more consistently than Malcuzynski, whose 
disc of Chopin Polonaises is reviewed 
below. But (and what a pity that there 
must be a “but”) the quality of the piano 
tone on Miss Czerny-Stefanska’s disc is 
much inferior to that on the Malcuzynski. 
There are traces of distortion all over the 
place, tiny ones it is true, but they are there. 
This distortion is at its worst at the start of 
the “Raindrop” Prelude on the EP disc 
that has been issued at the same time as the 
big one; on the latter, the same piece is not 
quite so bad. Also there is a good deal of 
surface noise. These records can be enjoyed 
in spite of the quality, but the pianist 
deserved something better. RF. 


CHOPIN. Polonaises, Nos. 1-6. Mal- 
cuzynski (piano). Columbia Mono 
33CX1690 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). 


Rubinstein 
Askenase 


Three of these Polonaises played by 
Malcuzynski have been in the catalogue 
since 1955, when they appeared in a recital 
record and were not well received in these 
columns. This surprises me, as both the 
performance and recording of the new set 
seem to me quite superb. Presumably 
Malcuzynski has re-recorded the music, 
and he was certainly on top of his form 
when he did. He takes the grand tragic 
view of this music, which is surely the right 
one. Askenase, a pianist I much admire, 
has not the fingers to cope with the diffi- 
culties on a big enough scale, and, very 
sensibly, he covers up his deficiency by 
giving the sort of performance he can 
manage, a small-scale one full of musicianly 
feeling and even fantasy, but not really 
getting to the heart of the music. He, by 
the way, omits Nos. 3 and 6 (the best 
known, and probably the least suited to his 
taste) and adds the great Polonaise-Fantasia 
and one of the posthumous ones. In those 
he plays he cannot, in my opinion, hold a 
candle to Malcuzynski. Rubinstein plays 
the same six as Malcuzynski, and he too 
plays them splendidly and in the grand 
manner. He is more assertive and less 
tender in No. 1, but only in the Mazurka 
section of No. 5 did I definitely prefer him. 
In this quiet reflective music he finds more 
poetry and phrases more sensitively. But 
Malcuzynski is tremendous in the rest of 
this magnificent piece and touches the 
heights of tragedy in No. 2 as well. He has 
all the grandeur for the two popular 
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ones, the A major and A flat, and I found 
his playing throughout very sincere and 
most moving. A small point: he does not 
seem to count his rests, for instance in the 
first six bars of No. 2 and at the end of No. 
4. Rubinstein shows that the lengths of 
these rests matter and are more effective 
when correct. But the only substantial 
criticism I would make of this record is the 
recording quality in some of the quiet 
passages. In pianissimos the piano tends to 
recede,and some of them, the start of No. 
2 for instance, sound as though the engineers 
were reducing the volume as well as the 
pianist. The soft opening of No. 4 sounds 
decidedly woolly, but when this same 
passage is repeated loud the quality is 
magnificent. I do not want to make too 
much of this; most of the pianissimos 
sound satisfactory, and only the last example 
really worried me. Generally the piano 
sounds a good deal more realistic than in 
the Rubinstein recording, and though there 
is little in it as regards playing, I am inclined 
to prefer the new Malcuzynski disc, and I 


strongly recommend it. RF. 
FALLA. El Amor Brujo: Ritual Fire 
Dance. La Vida Breve: Spanish 


Dance No. 1. Cor de Groot (piano). 
Philips Mono SBF220 (7 in., 5s. 3d. 
plus Is. 84d. P.T.). 

Nice competent playing just lacking the 
fire this music really needs, but musical and 
enjoyable all the same. The dance from 
La Vida Breve is marred by an excess of 
surface noise, but the other side is quite free 
of this and in fact extremely well recorded. 

F 


*FRANCK. Organ Works. Piéce 
héroique; Chorale No. | in E major; 
Chorale No. 2 in B minor; Chorale 
No. 3 in A minor. Marcel Dupré 
(organ). Mercury Stereo AMS16030 
(12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 4$d. P.T.). 
Mono MMAII1011 (8/59). Recorded 
on the organ of St. Thomas’s Church, 
New York City. 

D.S. was full of praise for the mono 
version of this disc last August, and certainly 
both playing and recording are excellent. 
The Aeolian-Skinner organ seems ideally 
suited to this music so long as it is slow- 
moving, which most of it is. Only in the 
third Chorale do the semi-quaver passages 
sound confused. The second and third of 
the Chorales are probably as good organ 
music as is to be found outside Bach, and 
unlike so many organ records this is one 
non-organists can enjoy. The stereo 
version is even more exciting to listen to 
than the mono. The climaxes, for instance 
at the end of the Piéce héroique, are quite 
staggeringly realistic. Dupré has always had 
a tendency to stop disconcertingly while he 
changes stops, and there are one or two 
occasions when he breaks too long for the 
musical sense and in defiance of what the 
composer wrote; for instance in the middle 
of a held B on the pedals towards the end 
of Chorale No. 3 he goes so far as to take 
his foot off the pedal while he tinkers with 
the registration, leaving a most unnatural 
silence. Or were these silences meant to 
be removed in editing? Nevertheless these 
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small defects should not deter anyone who 
wants to hear Romantic organ music 
superbly played and recorded on a mag- 
nificent instrument. R.F. 


MENDELSSOHN. Piano Works. Rondo 
Capriccioso, Op. 14. Songs without 
words: No. 30 in A major, Op. 62, 
No. 6, “Spring Song”; No. 25 in G 
major, Op. 62, No. 1; No. 34 in C 
major, Op. 67, No. 4, “Spinning 
Song”. Wilhelm Backhaus (piano). 
Decca Mono CEP640: Stereo 
SEC5050 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 

These recordings were presumably made 
some years ago, and I suspect Decca would 
achieve a more realistic piano quality 
today. Not that there is much wrong; the 
surfaces are silent. Playing the mono and 

the stereo versions through two speakers I 

must confess I could detect very little 

difference between them. Backhaus plays 
these very well-known pieces beautifully, 

very well-known that is except for the G 

major Song without Words. 1 am sure this 

delightful piece is intended as an imitation 
of Schumann (it is dedicated to his wife, 

Clara), though I do not recall seeing this 

mentioned anywhere.  Backhaus rightly 

plays it as though it came out of the 

Dichterliebe, and he scampers through the 

“Spinning Song” very nimbly. RF. 


JANACEK. On the overgrown path. 
Iija Hurnik (piano). Supraphon 
Mono LPV307 (12 in., 30s. plus 
ee gl 

The set of piano pieces known as On the 
overgrown path—ten with titles, and a further 
five with only tempo indications—belong 
to the series of “piano miniatures” in which 
composers confide, as if to a diary, their 
thoughts, memories and _ reflections—and 
also perhaps their experiments in harmony 
or melodic outline. Schumann’s shorter 
piano pieces spring most readily to mind as 
examples of the genre: also perhaps 
Beethoven’s Bagatelles, Chopin’s Preludes, 
and some of the Brahms late pieces. 
Janacek wrote about his compositions thus: 
“The minor compositions of On the overgrown 
path contain old reminiscences. They are 
so pleasant I fear there will be no end of 
them .:. When I have a quiet moment to 
devote to memories, some such composition 
usually occurs to me: it was lost on an 
overgrown path.” 

In the first ten pieces there are memories 
of country excursions around Hukvaldy, of 
dancing in the taverns, of a pilgrimage to 
a shrine nearby. But the last three suddenly 
become more serious, and are apparently 
linked with the death of Janacek’s daughter 
Olga, in 1903. First there is Anxiety, then 
In tears, and finally The screech owl did not 
fy away. This is based on a folk legend: 
“In the room of the sick, people usually 
keep a light burning in order to flush away 
the screeching owl which occasionally comes 
to sit on the window. If it keeps coming 
back the sick will not get well.” Anyone 
who has read the pages dealing with the 
period of Olga’s death in the Janacek 
Letters and Reminiscences (obtainable from 
Boosey & Hawkes), will know how deeply 
the composer was affected. It coincided 
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Recording Artistes at The Royal Festival Hall 


PRESENTING 


SERGIO FIORENTINO 


This phenomenal young Neapolitan, winner of several International Competitions, has an enormous repertoire 
and made many outstanding recordings on Saga—shortly to be released is a thrilling L.P. devoted to Liszt 
virtuoso works. 





AND 


HARRY 
NEWSTONE 


has an enviable reputation for his pertormances of Mozart—critics have acclaimed his Saga recordings of the 
Mozart Overtures and Bach Brandenburg Concertos. His latest recording—Stravinsky’s ‘Dumbarton Oaks’—is 
released this month. 


IA, inn 
APRIL 


Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by LISZT RECITAL 
HARRY NEWSTONE by 


with SERGIO FIORENTINO 
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PHILIPS 


In the accurate 
reproduction of sound 
Philips have a 
world-wide reputation 
that is unsurpassed 
anywhere. Here, in 
fact, is perfected 
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RAY CONNIF® and his Orchestra 
'S Awful Nice 
Smoke Gets In Your Eyes; Lullaby of 
Birdland; June in January; | Cover the 
Waterfront; The Very Thought of You; 
It Had To Be You; Paradise; April in Paris; 
That Old Feeling; Say It Isn't So; All The 
Things You Are; Lovely to Look At. 
SBBL 503 
“WEST SIDE STORY” 
Original Broadway Cast Production 
Carol Lawrence, Larry Kert, 
Chita Rivera 
Prologue and Jet Song; Something’s 
Coming; The Dance at the Gym; Maria; 
Tonight; America; Cool; One Hand, One 
Heart; Tonight; The Rumble; | Feel Pretty; 
Somewhere (ballet); Gee, Officer Krupke!; 
A Boy Like That and | Have a Love; Finale. 
SBBL 5604 
RAWICZ AND LANDAUER with 
Orchestra and Chorus Directed by 
Wally Stott 
Rhythm in the Sun 
Cavaquinho; Ay-Ay-Ay!; Brazil; 
Jamaican Rumba; Jealousy; Carioca; 
Lights of Lisbon; Tico-Tico; Perhaps, 
Perhaps, Perhaps; Frenesi; Anna; La 
Cumparsita; Malaguena; El Cumbanchero 
SBBL 507 
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The Swingin’ States 

Indiana; Carry Me Back to Old Virginny; 
California, Here | Come; Louisiana; 
Moonlight in Vermont; Georgia On My 
Mind; Jersey Bounce; Stars Fell on 
Alabama; Idaho; At Last Alaska; 


Mississippi Mud; Oklahomal 
SBBL 509 


‘DORIS DAY with Frank De Voi 


and his Orchestra 
Hooray for Hollywood 
Hooray for Hollywood; Cheek to Cheek; 
I'll Remember April; The Way You Look 
Tonight; Over the Rainbow; Night and 
Day; I've Got My Love to Keep Me Warm; 
Easy to Love; A Foggy Day; That Old 
Black Magic; Pennies from Heaven; 
Nice Work If You Can Get It 

SBBL 519 
LUIS ALBERTO DEL PARANA 
and TRIO LOS PARAGUAYOS 
Ambassadors of Romance 
Marinerito de Mi Patria; Sagapo-Sagapo; 
Estoy Llorando; Ya Me Voy; Guarani 
F.B.C.; Por tu Carino, Madre; Tapyi 
Jhaeno; Historia de un Amor; Chiquita 
Linda; Canto de Peregrino; Prenda 


Querida; La Barca 
SBBL 521 
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THE NORMAN LUBOFF CHOIR 
Broadway 
Another Op'nin’, Another Show; The Girl 
That | Marry; | Whistle A Happy Tune; 
How Are Things in Glocca Morra; There 
is Nothin’ Like a Dame; Give Me Your 
Tired, Your Poor; New York, New York; 
Come to Me, Bend to Me; This is the 
Army, Mr. Jones; Out of my Dreams; 
Once in Love with Amy; You'll Never 
Walk Alone 

SBBL 512 
THE HI-LO’S! 
with The Marty Paich Dek-Tette 
And All That Jazz 
Fascinatin’ Rhythm; Small Fry; Yesterdays; 
Love Locked Out; Lady in Red; Agogically 
So; Some Minor Changes; Then I'll Be 
Tired of You; Mayforth; Moon-faced; 
Starry-Eyed; Summer Sketch; Of Thee 
| Sing 

SBBL 523 
DUKE ELLINGTON and his 
Orchestra featuring Gerry Mulligan 
Newport Jazz Festival 1958 
Just Scratchin’ the Surface; El Gato; 
Happy Reunion; Princess Blue; Jazz 
Festival Jazz; Mr. Gentle and Mr. Cool; 
Prima Bara Dubla; Hi Fi Fo Fum 

SBBL 5626 
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RAY CONNIFF 
and his Orchestra and Chorus 
Broadway in Rhythm 
From “Oklahoma!”: Oklahoma!; People 
Will Say We're In Love; The Surrey With 
the Fringe on Top; Oh, What a Beautiful 
Mornin’; From “The King and |": Hello 
Young Lovers; Getting to Know You; 
| Whistle A Happy Tune; From “My Fair 
Lady”: On the Street Where You Live; 
| Could Have Danced All Night; I've Grown 
Accustomed to Her Face; From “South 
Pacific’: A Wonderful Guy; Bali Ha’i; 
Younger Than Springtime; Some 
Enchanted Evening 

SBBL 527 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Orchestra 
Solitude 
Solitude; Where or When; Mood Indigo; 
Autumn Leaves; Prelude to a Kiss; 
Willow Weep For Me; Tenderly; Dancing 
in the Dark 

SBBL 532 
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THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
What Is There To Say ? 

What Is There To Say?; Just In Time; 
News from Blueport; Festive Minor; As 
Catch Can; My Funny Valentine; Blueport; 


Utter Chaos 
SBBL 562 


“MY FAIR LADY’ 

Original Broadway Cast Production 
Rex Harrison and Julle Andrews 
with Staniey Holloway, Robert Coote 
and full London supporting cast 
Overture; Why Can't The English?; 
Wouldn't It Be Loverly; With a Little Bit of 
Luck; I’m An Ordinary Man; Just You 
Wait; The Rain In Spain; | Could Have 
Danced All Night; Ascot Gavotte; On The 
Street Where You Live; You Did It; 

Show Me; Get Me to the Church on Time; 
A Hymn to Him; Without You; I've Grown 


Accustomed to Her Face 
SBBL 1001 


> PHILIPS 


PHILIPS RECORDS LTD., STANHOPE HOUSE, STANHOPE PLACE, LONDON, W.2. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 (Temple Bar 5614) 
62 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I (Langham 6155) 











NEW RELEASES ON PYE 


GREAT R.C.A. AND CAMDEN VOCALS AND INSTRUMENTALS 


BJORLING IN OPERA “7 ‘J me ie uae RBI6149 38/14 
CARUSO: Noel, Ave Maria (Kahn), Dantes Deus, Pieta ... RCXI014 12/33 


CARUSO: The Best of Caruso. Volume! ...  ... «+» ~~ RBI6127 38/13 Overtures 
CARUSO: The Best of Caruso. Volume2 ... RBI6128 38/14 eee 


FARRAR, MARTINELLI & AMATO in “CARMEN” * high- 


lights”... a CDNIOI4 21/- 
GALLI-CURCI: The Art ‘of Galli- —, = ~ ne CDN1004 21/- . ? R 
GIGLI: The Immortal Gigli = ' wi ase RBI6129 38/13 Sir Adrian Boult conducting 
GIGLI: Musica proibita, & other bites songs ara LAS RCXIOIS 12/34 the Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra 
DE LUCA: The Art of Giuseppe de Luca... via CDNIOI2 21/- 
McCORMACK: John McCormack sings Irish songs . pee CDN1002 21/- 
OLIVIER. Sir Laurence. Scenes from Hamlet & see Wises RBI6144 38/14 
PINZA: Sings Verdi arias and Mozart arias... nee ass RBI6040 38/14 BERLIOZ 
PONS: The Art of Lily Pons... in sigs CDNIOI! 21/- 
PONSELLE: The Art of Rosa Ponselle. “2 LP's oes CDNI006-7.  42/- Benvenuto Cellini +* Le Corsaire Op. 21 
CROOKS. Richard. Souvenirs. (Because, Song of India, wad CDNIOI9 21/- : A P 
FLORENCE FOSTER JENKINS. Arias & songs murdered RCXI57 12/33 Wav erly Op. 2 Les Francs-Juges Op. 3 
LEHMANN. Lotte Lehmann sings Lieder... CDONIOIS 21/- Pye 12” LP CCL 30159 mono only 38/1 
McCORMACK: Adeste fideles, Holy Child, Ave earth, etc. RCX1042 12/34 y Y / id 
MARTINELLI: Chenier, Cav, Pag, Boheme, Trov, etc. ae CDNIOI6 21/- 
PADEREWSKI: The Art of Paderewski = om on CDN1I020 21/- 
RACHMANINOV: soneniee Sonata Op. 35/Carnaval BERLIOZ 

(Schumann) _... sa ies sein = Re CONIOI7 21/- 


Rob Roy - Roman Carnival Op. 9 


es Se King Lear Op. 4 + Beatrice and Benedict 


BACH: Vin Concerti A min & E <nen Vin Conc, 





MENUHIN, etc. ... ALPI760 39/9 Pye 12” LP CCL 30160 mono only 38/I4d. 
BEETHOVEN: 7th symphony/MOZART: een, 
Polish—Wislocki an . 479014 21/- 
wee ot Pf Concerto 20/PROKOVIEV: PF Cannes 5. 
CHTER, etc. o Sor M. 39/9 
oman Vin Conc. 4 (Marezy) & 39th Sete c > Sadun 29251 21/- 


SCHUMANN: Pf Concerto & ad soli. RICHTER & Orch. 


7 
Ster. & Mono ... 39/9 
CHOPIN Piano Recital ne Valentin Gheengie ‘one sen XLP2002! 22/6 ee °@ and Sultes 


RICHTER plays Works of Schubert, Chopin & Liszt one ABL3301 39/9 
“ACIS & GALATEA” cone Joan Sutherland, etc. 

Stereo & Mono. ae 76/3 
PURCELL: Songs & Anthems. R. Lewis, e. Morison, ete. . ses ALP1766 39/9 GRIEG 
FISCHER-DIESKAU: Recital of Schubert settings of Schiller 1767 39/9 
SCHWARZKOPF: Recital of Wolfsettings of Goethe... CX1657 39/9 Peer Gynt 
“BOHEME?” (Puccini) abridged. Beltrami, Antonioli, etc. ... 478049 21/- . a 
CALLAS. Macbeth, Nabucco, Ernani, D. Carlo.  $-SAX2293 or M-CX1628 39/9 Golden Guinea 12” LP GGL 0039 mono 21/- 
“TRISTAN” highlights. Birgit Nilsson, etc, S-SXL2184. M-LXT5559 38/13 
JOYCE: Finnegan’s Wake, etc., readings by McKenna & Cusack TC1086 39/9 
READINGS by Yeats, Auden, Sitwell, Thomas, Stein, Spender, etc. TC995 39/9 . TCHAIKOVSKY 
READINGS by Eliot, Frost, Williams, Stevens, Eberhart, etc. ooo ©=TORM 39/9 Nutcracker Suite 
BEETHOVEN: Vin Concerto. Francescatti/Philadelphia-. ... GBLS5506 22/6 
“FANCIULLA DEL WEST” (Puccini) Tebaldi. del Monaco. Scenes BR3022 19/104 
“TROVATORE” highlights. Callas. di Stefano, etc. ooo owe, NCR «OND BORODIN 
“NOZZE Di FIGARO” highlights. Siepi, Gueden, Danco, etc. ... BR3026 19/103 
“SALOME” highlights. Goltz, Patzac, etc. ... swe BR3O2E 19/103 Polovtsian Dances 
“DON GIOVANNI highlights. Siepi, Gueden, della Cons -. BR3025 19/103 
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“MY FAIR LADY”. Harrison, Andrews & Holloway. S-SRBLI00I.M-RBLI000 47/2 Ritual Fire Dance 
“FINGS AIN’T WOT THEY USED TO BE” S-SKL4092.  M-LK4346 34/14 
“WEST SIDE STORY” ves ee wee S*SBBLSO4 = M-BBL7277.—s-35/93 Golden Guinea 12” LP GGL 0047 mono 21/- 
“FLOWER DRUM SONG” .... - «.  S-ABLI45 M-ABL 3302 39/9 
“SOUTH PACIFIC” film sound week «.  S-SB2011 M-RBI6065 38/1 
“GIGI” film sound track . ove M-MGM-C770 owe GROFE 
“IRMA LA DOUCE”. Elizabeth Seal & London Cast oe M-BBL7274 35/94 
“OKLAHOMA? film sound track ae we  S-SLCT6100 M-LCT6I00 37/9} Grand Canyon 
“THE KING & I”. Film sound track ...  S-SLCT6108 M-SLCT6I08 37/93 


Golden Guinea 12” LP GGL 0048 mono 21 /- 


OLYMPUS LP’s of GREAT SINGERS OF THE PAST Golden Guinea 12” LP GSGL 10048 stereo 27/6d. 


MELBA: Traviata, Hamlet, Rigoletto, Faust, Romeo, Boheme, etc. ... ORL208 39/9 
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ALL LP’s and EP’s post free in the U.K. Just remit record price(s), 
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with a terrible doubt of his own powers. 
On the title-page of Jenufa he wrote In 
memory of my daughter Olga. ‘This extra- 
musical knowledge makes the dark music 
of these pieces the more affecting—especially 
the last, where the mournful cry of the owl 
cuts across the prayers and hopes of the 
watchers. 

The last five pieces, published in a 
separate volume, seem to be more in the 
nature of musical experiments: especially 
the striking Vivo, and the final Allegro in 
mazurka rhythm. Having tried to play 
these pieces, I especially admire Ilja 
Hurnik’s interpretation, for she makes 
convincing what can easily seem merely 
scrappy and odd. The recording is adequate. 
This is not one of the first Janacek records 
for the non-specialist collector to make for; 
but try to hear it. Perhaps it will inspire 
recitalists to include some of these pieces in 
their programmes. A.P. 


MOZART. Piano Sonata No. 11 in A 
major, K.331: Rondo alla Turca 
only. Fantasia in D minor, K.397. 
Alice Heksch (piano). Philips Mono 
SBF209 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus Is. 84d. 
PS E:) 

Alice Heksch, a new name to the cata- 
logue, has a stylish approach to this music 
and nice clean technique. In the Fantasia 
she is expressive in the sort of way I think 
Mozart would have liked, and the piece is 
most enjoyable. Unfortunately a little 
“wow” is apparent here and there, and 
surface noise, not apparent at the start, 
creeps up as the music proceeds and is 
rather formidable by the end. The other 
side is well recorded, and all through the 
piano has a thin, crisp quality that suits the 
music. R.F. 


OLDRICH KREDBA. Myslivecek. 
Sonata in D major. Jelinek. Sonata in 
C major. Vanhal. Sonatina in A 
major, Op. 2, No. 1. Dusek. Sonata 
No. | in B flat major. Martinu. Two 
Compositions for Harpsichord. Old- 
tich Kredba (harpsichord). Supra- 
phon Mono SUG20017 (10 in., 14s. 9d. 
plus 4s. 9d. P.T.). 

One’s first reaction inevitably, is to run 
an eye over the four eighteenth-century 
Czech names on this disc in quest of 
recognition—without much success until one 
reaches Dusek, when memories return of 
sonatinas learnt in childhood. But no! This 
isn’t Jan Ladislav, the virtuoso who became 
a fashionable teacher in London, but the 30 
years older Frantisek Xaver, who is 
remembered nowadays, if at all, only 
because Mozart finished the score of Don 
Giovanni at his villa near Prague. The 
sonata played here—one out of a large 
number he left—is amiable (like its creator), 
with touches of dramatic feeling; but I do 
not perceive anything to justify the sleeve- 
note writer’s claim of “national melodic 
expression”. It was, incidentally, written 
expressly for the fortepiano, so that it is 
rather pointless and affected to record it on 
the harpsichord. The sonata by the Abbé 
Josef Jelinek or Gelinek, whom Mozart 
admired as a pianist and who wrote varia- 
tions and fantasias on Mozart themes 
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(besides plagiarising Beethoven, who was so 
annoyed that he moved his lodgings where 
his playing could not be overheard), starts 
freshly but soon tails off into clichés; and 
Mr. Kredba’s playing makes the Andantino 
utterly flat-footed. This again is pure piano 
music. 

The other two eighteenth-century works 
are, however, for the harpsichord. Josef 
Myslivecek, whose name so foxed the 
Italians (and no wonder!) that he was 
known as Venatorini or “the divine 
Bohemian”, had a great reputation as a 
composer; and Mozart so admired his 
sonatas that he urged his sister to learn 
them by heart, and himself was fired to set 
about writing keyboard sonatas. Jan 
Vanhal, an extremely prolific writer, was 
much praised by Burney, and certainly this 
debonair little A major sonatina (with a 
middle section in A minor) is most attractive. 

The two Preludes in pseudo-classical 
texture by Martinu were composed in Paris 
in 1935 and dedicated to Marcelle de 
Lacour, for whom his Harpsichord Concerto 
was also written. The second of these is 
worth an occasional hearing. 

And now I suppose I can no longer avoid 
mention of the playing and recording. I 
must say, then, that the sound of this instru- 
ment—at least on side one of this disc, 
though things are better in the Martinu—is 
so toneless and unlovely as to provide 
perfect ammunition for those who insist that 
harpsichords sound like birdcages struck 
with toasting-forks; and I do not recall ever 
hearing a harpsichord at a concert or on 
disc so badly out of tune. This is inexcusable. 
Mr. Kredba is a competent player, but very 
square and dry throughout; and _ the 
impression left by this recital is, I’m afraid, 
of a stiff, unsmiling, academic correctness. 

LS. 


SCHUBERT. Piano Works. Impromptu 
in B flat, Op. 142, No. 3; Valses 
Nobles, Op. 77. Wilhelm Backhaus 
(piano). Decca Mono CEP641: 
%Stereo SEC5051 (7 in., Ils. plus 
3a 14.2.7). 

Backhaus sets a fairly fast speed in the 
Impromptu (it is the one that consists of 
variations on a Rosamunde-like theme) but 
seems to take a rather superficial view of its 
beauties. He makes little of the pianissimos 
for instance, and there is seldom enough 
dynamic contrast. He makes second repeats 
only, except in the last variation when he 
makes both; in effect he also makes both 
in Variation III as the repeats are written 
out by the composer. This fact makes it 
impossible satisfactorily to cut the repeats 
in the other variations. The disc turns over 
after this third variation. Backhaus plays the 
runs in the final quiet variation pleasantly, 
and gives a virile performance of the Valses 
Nobles, which seem to be a shade better 
recorded than the Impromptu. Quality is 
only fractionally better in the stereo, and 
good without being very good in both. 

R.F. 
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WHITTEMORE AND LOWE. Albéniz. 
Triana. Granados. The Maiden and 
the Nightingale. Falla. Jota: Nana: 
Ritual Fire Dance: Lecuona. Mala- 
guena. Kreisler. La Gitana. Ravel. 
Piéce en forme de Habanera: Bolero. 
Whittemore and Lowe (duo-pian- 
ists). Capitol Mono P8500: »%Stereo 
SP8500 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 


This record is entitled ““A Night in Spain” 
and a very varied night it proves to be. 
Whittemore and Lowe are new names to 
me, Americans presumably, and they take 
you right back to the pre-war days when 
it seemed that Rawicz and Landauer were 
on the radio every night. These two play 
with a simiiar understanding and panache, 
and they are extremely well recorded. 
But anyone who likes Bolero better on 
pianos than orchestra, and prefers The 
Maiden and the Nightingale on two pianos 
rather than one, will have to pay top price 
to get them. And before laying out so much 
money I would humbly suggest that they 
listen first to records of the music as the 
various composers originally wrote it. 

Two pianos on mono records as on the 
radio, have a tendency to sound like one 
piano not very well played. I had not 
heard a stereo disc of two pianos before and 
there’s no doubt the gain is enormous; it is 
indeed a good deal easier to distinguish the 
two gentlemen than it would be on the 
platform, and I welcome this example of 
science improving on nature. This music 
is a good deal more enjoyable with anti- 
phonal effects so easily discernible, and 
there is much less of the mush effect one 
has grown to expect of this combination. 

RF. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BACH. Motets. BWV226, “Der Geist 
hilft unsrer Schwachheit auf”; 
BWV228, ‘“‘Fiirchte dich nicht, ich 
bin bei dir’; BWV229, “Komm, 
Jesu, komm”; BWV230, “‘Lobet den 
Herrn, alle Heiden”. Stuttgart 
Hymnuschorknaben, Stuttgart 
Bach Orchestra conducted by Wil- 
helm Gerhard. Vox Mono DL512-2 
(12 in., 39s. 9d. including P.T.). 

The four Motets above, together with 
Singet dem Herrn and Jesu, meine Freude, which 
complete the set of six that have come 
down to us, recorded by the Leipzig 
Thomanerchor and Gewandhaus Orchestra, 
conducted by Kurt Thomas, on D.G.G. 
Archive Stereo SAPM198019 and SAP 
195002, were fairly favourably reviewed 
by L.S. in December of last year. Although 
the Vox issue does not have the benefit of 
stereo to bring out the constant antiphonal 
double-choir writing the movement of the 
different parts is heard with reasonable 
clarity and the overall balance, particularly 
in Fiirchte dich nicht (Be not afraid) is not 
at all bad. The boys’ tone is fresh, with 
some forgivable shrillness when they begin 
to tire during the great climax of Lobet den 
Herrn (Praise the Lord) just before the 
concluding “Hallelujah”. Bach provided 
instrumental parts for the first three move- 
ments of Der Geist hilft unsrer Schwachheit auf 
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(The Spirit aids our weakness) ; strings for 
Choir 1, wind for Choir 2, together with a 
figured bass organ part and a continuo 
bass string part—on which basis conductors 
model their instrumental accompaniments. 
They are well done in these performances 
and rarely too prominent. 

Tempi are well chosen and there is a 
commendable absence of punching out 
notes in what should be legato phrases. 

What the singing lacks, as L.S. noted in 
the D.G.G. discs, is a wide enough dynamic 
range. Bach marks piano on the first page of 
The Spirit Aids Our Weakness at the point when 
Choir 2 responds to 1, but it is not observed 
by Wilhelm Gerhard nor is a similar mark- 
ing in bars 25-26, and there should have 
been a decisive change of tone in the 
syncopated fugue which begins with the 
words “The Spirit itself maketh inter- 
cession for us’ and speaks of “sighs and 
groans”. There is a change of tone in the 
moderato section of Be not afraid, at the 
words “For thou art by me redeemed” 
and it is most welcome. The choir’s per- 
formance of this magnificent motet is the 
best on the disc. 


Komm, Jesu, komm, more intimate and 
personal even than Jesu, meine Freude is, as 
Spitta said, ‘a picture of fervent longing 
for death as majestic as it is deeply moving” 
but, as L.S. remarked of the Leipzig 
performance, one does not feel that the 
singers are penetrated by the words and 
their tone contradicts such expressions as 
“strength fades more and more”. They 
do, however, rise to the great climax, 
“Thou art the right Way, the Truth, and 
the Life”, with fine effect. Robert Cush- 
man provides useful notes on each Motet, 
but it is a pity the texts are not given even 
though the vocal scores are readily avail- 
able for a few shillings each. ALR. 


FALLA. Seven Spanish Popular Songs. 
Teresa Berganza (mezzo-soprano), 
Felix Lavilla (piano). Decca Mono 
CEP642: Stereo SEC5052 (7 in. 
11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). 

Falla’s Seven Spanish Popular Songs (please, 
please, Decca, for the umpteenth time, not 
the other way round!) have become a 
kind of obligatory test of any singer 
attempting the Spanish repertoire, but 
after one has heard this incomparable 
little disc no other singer stands an earthly. 
Teresa Berganza disposes of all her rivals, 
however eminent, with the first toss of her 
head: the recording by the much-beloved 
Victoria de los Angeles sounds incredibly 
tame and genteel beside this. For Berganza 
adds to a most beautiful voice, astonishing 
maturity of technique (listen to these 
wonderfully clean melismata!) and clarity 
of enunciation an interpretative depth 
which encompasses both the tenderness of 
the Nana and the passionate fury of the 
Polo. The Polo indeed—for which she 
hardens her voice to the authentic Spanish 
folk colour—is the most exciting per- 
formance of this song I have ever heard, 
eclipsing even Supervia’s by virtue of its 
firmer tone. Bravissimo! 

Berganza is extremely well accompanied 
by her husband: the piano is rather metallic 
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in tone in the Jota, but this doesn’t worry 
me overmuch. In the stereo version the 
piano sounds less metallic but more distant 
(in the Asturiana excessively so), and on the 
whole I prefer the more vivid presence of 
the mono version. .S. 


FRANCK, MELCHIOR. Musikalische 
Bergkreyen: Das Bergwerk wolln wir 
preisen; Ade, meins Herzens Kréne- 
lein; So wiinsch ich ihr ein gute Nacht. 

STADEN. Der Kuckuck und die Nach- 
tigall. Giinther-Arndt Choir con- 
ducted by Giinther Arndt. D.G.G. 
Archive Mono EPA37176 (7 in., 12s. 
plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 

The field of the German 16th-century 
Lied is a vast and in many ways impressive 
one, and these songs by Melchior Franck 
and Johann Staden are welcome if only to 
give us a minute taste of what there is. 
But this method of presenting them will 
not do in a historical scheme such as the 
Archive Production. A choir of the size 
of this Giinther-Arndt group is too hope- 
lessly impersonal ever to put across the 
subtle inuendoes that abound, and though 
the Franck suffers less than the Staden the 
tonal after-taste is not too pleasant. Soloists 
please! D.S. 


HAYDN. The Creation. Mimi Coertse 
(soprano), Julius Patzak (tenor), 
Dezsé Ernster (bass), Vienna Sing- 
verein and Vienna Volksoper 
Orchestra conducted by Jascha 
Horenstein. Vox Mono PL11452 
(two 12 in., 60s. plus 19s, 6d. P.T.). 
Markevich (12/59) (2/56) (R) LPM18489-90 

This is a disappointing performance, 
lacking in the poetry and imagination that 
Markevich so notably brought to the lovely 
work and with which he inspired his singers 
and orchestra. Horenstein is heavy-handed 
and over-emphatic and neither his orchestra, 
choir, or soloists are anything like up to 
the standard set by the competing version. 
Mimi Coertse sings neatly and prettily ; but, 
for example, in “On mighty pens” she 
does not convey the tenderness of the songs 
of the dove and the nightingale, nor the 
rapture of the new created world in “With 
verdure clad”—airs in which Seefried 
excelled. The awe and rapture that 
Richard Holm put into his lovely singing, 
as Uriel, are absent in Patzak’s strangely 
matter-of-fact account of the creation, 
though in the marvellous passage about 
the moonrise and in the accompanied 
recitative “In rosy mantle appears ... the 
morning young and fair” he does become 
more expressive. Dezsé6 Ernster, with a 
rather unsteady and tight voice, is far less 
good than Kim Borg. The chorus sing 
with spirit and it is not their fault that the 
final chorus sounds so jerky, but the result 
of the conductor’s disregard of legato 
phrasing. 

The acoustic is excellent, the orchestra 
well forward—rather too much so at times 
—but the final impression cannot be avoided 
that Horenstein is here mis-cast and only 
really at ease among “‘the foaming billows”, 
or when “the flexible tiger” appears, or at 
other moments when he can unleash the 
vitality we have admired elsewhere. A.R. 
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SCHUBERT. Lieder. Standchen. D.957, 
No. 4; Der Doppelganger, D.957, 
No. 13; Im Frihling, D.882; Der 
Musensohn, D.764, No. 1; Die Forelle, 
D.550; Heidenréslein, D.257, No. 3; 
Frihlingsglaube, D.686, No. 2; Liebes- 
botschaft, D.657, No. 1; Fischerweise, 
D.881, No. 4. Max Lichtegg (tenor), 
Hans Willi Haeusslein (piano). 

OPERETTA EXCERPTS. Zigeuner- 
liebe (Lehar): “Ich bin ein Zigeuner- 
kind”. Der Zarewitsch (Lehar): 
“Napolitana”t. Giuditta (Lehar): 
‘Du bist meine Sonne’”’t. Der Vetter 
aus Dingsda (Kunneke): “Ich bin 
nur ein Armer Wandergesell”. Der 
Zigeunerbaron (Johann Strauss): 
“Als Flotter Geist”+. Eime Nacht in 
Venedig (Johann Strauss): ‘Komm’ 
in die Gondel, mein Liebchen”’; “Ach, 
wie so herrlich zu schau’n”. Waltz 
Simplizius (Johann Strauss). Max 
Lichtegg (tenor), with orchestra con- 
ducted by Victor Reinshagen. Decca 
Mono LXT5563 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 
9s. 44d. P.T.). Items marked 
previously available on CEP596 (7/59). 

By the time he had swooned over Stana- 
chen and shown himself unequal to Der 
Doppelganger, I had developed a strong 
sales resistance to Max Lichtegg as a 
Lieder singer, but as he went on his obvious 
love for Schubert and his much more 
acceptable singing of the remaining songs 
quite won me over in spite of various 
stylistic faults. He did not unduly 
dramatise Die Forelle and made a particular 
success of Liebesbotschaft and Fischerweise. 
At all times his enunciation, as one would 
expect, was excellent. A poor balance 
between voice and piano did not enable 
one to hear much of Willi Haeusslein’s 
accompaniments. 

The other side of the disc contains some 
material already reviewed, and I found all 
of it enjoyable. This is, of course, 
Max Lichtegg’s home ground and one in 
which he excels: the song from Kunneke’s 
Der Vetter aus Dingsda—which everyone 
but me probably knows—is particularly 
enchanting. The recording and balance 
on this side are very good. 


SCHUTZ. Kleine Geistliche Konzerte: 
Die Seele Christi heilige mich; Wer 
will uns Scheiden; Ist Gott fiir uns. 
Soloists of the Westphalian Singers 
(Hertha Flebbe, soprano; Frauke 
Haasemann, contralto; Wilhelm 
Kaiser, tenor; Paul Giimmer, bass; 
Arno Schonstedt, positive organ; 
Johannes Koch, viola da gamba) led 
by Wilhelm Ehmann. Cantate Mono 
T71675F (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 

There are some lovely pieces among 
Schutz’s Kleine Geistliche Konzerte, but I am 
afraid this is not the best way to present 
them. The soloists have vocal organs 
ranging from the barely acceptable to the 
downright unpleasant, and the whole point 
of these intimately-written pieces is that 
they should be performed by singers with 
that special of voice which has 

personality yet can blend with others in a 

satisfactory ensemble. DS. 
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Pll speak loud 
the praises of Record 
Specialities...” 
Do you know about this service for the 
world’s most fastidious collectors? 
NEW REGORD SERVICE 
All records treated by Parastat. 
Certified Unplayed and perfect. 
Unconditionally guaranteed and post free. 
Double-sealed in polythene. 
Every label available. 
All overseas orders over £5 are despatched 
post free. 
e All overseas orders are tax free. 
e All parcels over £10 value are insured 
free-of-charge. 
The Unique Record Specialities Library 
Limitless. Your choice is bought from current 
LP classical catalogues —and you may have as 
many records as you want on loan. 
Economical too... Stereo records are loaned 
at normal charges — approximately 1/- per week 
per record. 
For prompt attention to your orders—and for full 
details of all our services—write or telephone now 


RECORD SPECIALITIES 


A service for the collector 
SPALDING HALL - HENDON. LONDON NW4 


ENGLAND Tel: SPEEDWELL 3784 
Personal callers are welcome — but please telephone for your oppoinement 
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Recent Releases 





FAURE ELEGIE IN C MINOR, OP. 24 
LALO CONCERTO FOR *CELLO & ORCHESTRA IN D MINOR 
SAINT-SAENS 
CONCERTO FOR ’CELLO & ORCHESRA IN D MINOR 
Gaspar Cassado, ’cello—Pro Musica 
Orchestra, Vienna—Rudolf Moralt, conductor 
PL 10,920 
HAYDN CONCERTO NO. 2 IN D FOR HORN & STRING ORCHESTRA 


CONCERTO IN E FLAT FOR TRUMPET & ORCHESTRA 
Karl Arnold, horn—Walter Gleisle, trumpet 
Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart 

Rolf Reinhardt, conductor 

STDL 500,480 


MORE VOX BOXES 

(3—12” records, 66/23d. incl. P.T.) 
STRING QUARTETS (COMPLETE), VOL. | 
K.80, K.155, K.156, K.157, K.158 
K.159, K.160, K.168, K.169, K.170, K.546 
The Barchet Quartet 
VBX 12 ' 


MOZART 


BEETHOVEN THE 5 PIANO CONCERTOS 

Friedrich Wiihrer, piano 

Pro Musica Symphony Orchestra, Vienna 
Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart 
Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
Swarowsky, Davisson, Perlea, Hollreiser, 
conductors 


VBX 103 


ADDITIONS TO THE GBY SERIES 
(mono 22/6d.; stereo 27/6d. incl. P.T.) 


BERLIOZ syYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE 
Bamberger Symphoniker—Jonel Perlea, conductor 
GBY 11,090 
STGBY 511,090 


CHOPIN PIANO CONCERTO NO. | IN E MINOR, OP. 11 

PIANO CONCERTO NO. 2 IN F MINOR, OP. 21 
Orazio Frugoni, piano—Orchestra of the 
Wiener Volksoper—Michael Gielen, conductor 
STGBY 511,460 (Concerto No. 1) 

STGBY 511,470 (Concerto No. 2) 


Complete Catalogue from your dealer or write to 
VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LTD. 
231 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


GERrard 7482. 
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NEW 


at the 
Gramophone 
Exchange... 


a Technical Department where you can see 
and hear all that is most excitingly new in 
record reproduction; a Department that 
will specialise in supplying you with all that 
you need in the Hi-Fi and Stereophonic 
fields; a Department which will arrange, 
where possible, to convert your existing 
instrument at reasonable cost; a Department 
where you can obtain all those small things 
—Diamond Styli, Cartridges, Motors, etc.— 
which ensure perfect reproduction of your 
records; a Department where you can find 
all the latest money-saving “do-it-yourself” 
equipment. 


Why not call NOW and see for yourself, and at the 
same time browse through the large Record Depart- 
ments with their wonderful range of new L.P.’s; 
slightly used bargain price L.P.’s and 78’s, and those 
discs of Singers of the Golden Age so beloved of 
Collectors. 

We are open: Mondays to Wednesdays 10 a.m. to 


5.30 p.m. - Thursdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. - Fridays 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. - Saturdays 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Remember—it is at 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


80-82 Wardour Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: GERrard 5313 


where the Record you want is always in stock. 
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CHORAL RECORDINGS 


SUNDAY TIMES Record of the Month 
February 1960 


“This remarkably beautiful record” 
VICTORIA Tomas Luis de 
RESPONSORIES FOR TENEBRAE 
The Westminster Cathedral Choir 
Conducted by George Malcolm 


RG 149 
Stereo ZRG 5149 


AN EASTER MATTINS 
The Choir of King’s College 
Cambridge 
Directed by Dr. Boris Ord 
RG 120 


ORLANDO GIBBONS Vol. II 
The Choir of King’s College 
Cambridge 
Directed by David Willcocks 


Chosen among the Records of the Year by The Gramophone, 


Daily Telegraph, The Guardian. 
RG 151 


Stereo ZRG 5151 


Ralph Vaughan Williams Mass in G minor 
Benjamin Britten 
The Choristers of Canterbury Cathedral 

The Renaissance Singers 


Directed by Dr. Sidney Campbell 


A Ceremony of Carols 


“If anyone were seeking a convincing proof of the 
sheer musical superiority of stereo I think this 
record would meet the occasion even more 
effectively than some of the more superficially 
dazzling triumphs of the new technique .. . 
Argo have done a signal service to English 
music with this superb record.”—Records and Recording 


RG 179 
Stereo ZRG 5179 


Write for our catalogue to 


ARGO RECORD Co. LTp. 
113 Fulham Road, London, S.W.3 
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OPERATIC 


BARTOK. Bluebeard’s Castle, Op. 11. 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (baritone), 
Hertha Tépper (contralto), Berlin 
Radio Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. 
Mono LPM18565: Stereo SLPM 
138030 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 

Even though it has been hacked down 
to the length of a 53-minute LP—I counted 
about a dozen cuts (most of them short, 
admittedly)—this performance of Barték’s 
only opera will be very welcome as the 
first recording to be available in this 
country, especially after the recent success 
of the work at Sadler’s Wells. Now that 
Barték has ceased to be a bogey-man and 
some of his music is actually popular, we 
need to acquire an understanding of the 
remarkable stylistic development he showed 
in his career, and for that a knowledge of 
his early period is obviously essential. 
Bluebeard’s Castle, his first major composition 
apart from the First String Quartet, was 
written while under the influence of 
Debussy—as may be seen both by the 
parlando vocal style and indeed by the 
choice of the symbolic libretto (heavily 
indebted to Maeterlinck); yet, as Colin 
Mason has pointed out, there are several 
interesting parallels with the Concerto for 
Orchestra written at the end of his life. The 
pentatonic opening phrases (centring on 
F sharp) on the lower strings, and the 
harmonies brought to bear on them; 
Judith’s “Is this truly Bluebeard’s castle?” 
(Fig. 8) and the first trumpet theme in the 
Concerto; the shuddering arpeggios at the 
pool of tears and in the Elegy—such 
parallels argue that Barték retained an 
affection for his early masterpiece and 
considered its idiom valid throughout his 
artistic life. 

The strength of the opera lies in the 
wealth of invention shown in the varying 
moods as the seven doors are unlocked, and 
the taut construction of the work: even 
more in the astonishing orchestral colour 
in which it abounds. The orchestra 
indeed (as in Pelléas et Mélisande) carries 
the main musical interest, and so it is 
particularly satisfying to find that Fricsay 
and the Berlin Radio Orchestra give so 
beautifully sensitive and devoted a per- 
formance. I wish the engineers could have 
extended the: dynamic range upwards a 
little, so as to match the wonderfully 
mysterious pp opening with a properly 
awe-inspiring and shattering ff as Judith 
opens the fifth door, but otherwise they 
have done their part well. Since the opera 
is essentially static, there is no attempt at 
suggesting singers’ movements on the stage, 
and hence not much advantage in the 
stereo version, especially since the mono 
is of excellent quality, but in both versions 
Fischer-Dieskau seems rather nearer the 
microphone than does Hertha Tépper. 
No need to say of him more than that he is 
in noble voice throughout, and of her that 
her vocal acting fully suggests all Judith’s 
changes of mood, from her first entry as she 
gropes her way down the gloomy staircase 
to her final disappearance as she passes 
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through the fatal seventh door. German, 
of course, is not the ideal language for 
this work, since it irons out all the charac- 
teristic Hungarian word-rhythms which 
play so important a part in Bartdék’s 
musical conception, but at least D.G.G. 
might have put the disc out with some 
English translation of the German text. An 
understanding of the words is imperative, 
here more than ever. L.S. 


MOZART. Don Giovanni: 
alla finestra”. 

PUCCINI. La Bohéme: “Vecchia Zim- 
arra”’, Ezio Pinza (bass), New 
York Metropolitan Opera Orches- 
tra conducted by Fausto Cleva. 
Philips Mono SBF227 (7 in., 5s. 3d. 
plus ls. 84d. P.T.). 

An old Don Giovanni, nursing his worn 
tones through the Serenade, can have only 
a sentimental appeal to those who admired 
him in his famous prime. The Coat Song 
is more enjoyable, though again this is the 
singing of an old man, not a young 
philosophy-student. It is beautifully 
phrased, and suggests clearly what Pinza 
was. But since there are other records 
awaiting reissue, which he made in his 
prime, this one is only for those who must 
have everything he did. 


NOVAK. The Storm, Op. 42. Maria 
Tauberova (soprano), Drahomira 
Tikalova (contralto), Beno Blachut 
(tenor), Ladislav Mraz (bass), Vladi- 
mir Jednactik (bass), Jaroslav 

(bass), Czech Singers’ 
Chorus, Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Jaroslav 
Krombholc. Supraphon Mono LPV 
443-4 (two 12 in., 60s. plus 19s. 6d. 
P.T.). 

The poem of The Storm, by Svatopluk 
Cech, depicts “the conflict between nature’s 
elemental forces and man, and the conflict 
of human passions. Both lead to total 
destruction, but when the storm dies down 
there remains hope for human compassion 
and moral greatness that overcome all 
evil”. Dr. Si-El-la, from whose excellent 
account of Novak and his music (in a 
pamphlet that also gives the Czech text of 
the poem with an English translation) I 
have just quoted tells us that the poem is 
not highly regarded by Czech literary 
critics; it certainly seems a strange and 
rather pretentious hotch-potch in trans- 
lation. It was left to the composer to 
supply, mainly in a series of powerful 
orchestral interludes, the central subject 
—the sea itself—which is only sketched in 
during the course of the eight scenes of the 
poem. 

In these scenes a girl, outside a chapel 

on the shore prays to the Virgin Mary, 

“Star of the Sea”, to protect her sailor 

lover from the storm: the sailors sing a song 

about a goblin that haunts their ship: 

a boy in the crow’s nest sings happily, amid 

the storm, of the ship as his father, the sea 

as his mother; the girl’s lover thinks of her 
and prays for a calm sea, a prayer echoed 
by the chorus. There follows a long erotic 
scene between.a Sudanese slave and his white 
mistress which is ended by tiie gradual 
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breaking up of the ship, with the sailors 
drinking themselves silly and the woman 
passengers praying desperately as she sinks. 
In the interlude between this scene and 
the two with which the work ends, the sea 
at last calms down. Two beachcombers 
find the body of the drowned sailor, whom 
they recognise as the lover of the girl living 
nearby. She, Senta-like, jumps off the 
cliff into the sea and a crowd of fishermen 
and their womenfolk pray to the Virgin 
that the lovers and all those who have lost 
their lives in the ship may be granted 
eternal peace. 

Novak uses two “‘sea-themes”’, the second 
of which he called “the assaulting fanfare 
of the sea’, as unifying material in the 
course of the long work. These themes are 
memorable but the vocal writing, except 
for a phrase here and there, has no special 
distinction and it is the vivid—and 
Straussian—orchestral writing that makes 
one best understand the enthusiastic recep- 
tion given to the work at its first performance 
in Brno in 1910 and its subsequent success, 
The tempestuous interlude that precedes 
the sailor’s song, the catastrophe itself, with 
the cries of the sailors and passengers, 
mingled with the roar of the engulfing 
water, are powerful pieces of writing. The 
weakest part of the work is the scene in the 
cabin during which the tension is danger- 
ously relaxed and the pseudo-oriental 
music given to the Sudanese is as uncon- 
vincing as he himself. The choral prayer 
at the end is most moving. 

The performance seems to me very good. 
It is a pity that Maria Tauberova has to 
double the parts of the girl and boy in the 
crow’s nest, especially as the two songs are 
only separated by the sailors’ chorus about 
the goblin. Blachut shapes his phrases 
beautifully in his performance of the 
young sailor’s song, and the other two 
artists, especially Mraz, do all they can 
with the poor material of the cabin scene. 

The orchestral playing and the choral 
singing, under Jaroslav Krombholc, are 
both very good indeed and the work, 
though unsatisfactory as an artistic whole, 
is a most interesting addition to the cata- 
logues. The recording is excellent and 
might well be sensational in stereo if it 
appears in that form. 


PUCCINI. Manon Lescaut: “Cortese 
damigella . . . Donna non vidi mai”; 
“Ah! Manon, mi tradisce”; “Non 
m’avvincinate . . . Pazzo son, guar- 
date”. Milada Subrtova (soprano), 
Ivo Zidek (tenor), Prague National 
Theatre Orchestra conducted by 
Jan Hus Tichy. Supraphon Mono 
SUEC838 (7 in., 9s. 6d. plus 3s. Id. 
P.T.). 

This Manon and Des Grieux sound 
genuinely youthful, and their Act 1 opening 
exchanges are attractively sung. Ivo 
Zidek starts all courtesy, and then bursts 
out con calore, at “E in voi l’aprile”, when 
he learns she is bound for a convent. He 
has a firm-textured, fresh tenor, with a 
ringing B. The subsequent aria goes well, 
though the phrase “O sussuro gentil” is 
not quite caressing enough. The other 
two items are pretty impressive, though 
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there is not quite as much meaning in the 
singing. Most of it is well up to the standard 
of the western tenors we hear. There is a 
tendency in “Pazzo son” to accent every 
note, even in a phrase which should run. 
Ladislav Mraz, who according to the 
sleeve “ranks with the greatest bass- 
baritones of the present time” (after his 
recent Hans Sachs), gets star-billing along 
with the soprano and tenor, but since he 
sings just one phrase in ‘“Pazzo son, 
guardate” (quaintly described as Duet of 
Des Grieux and the Captain), and possibly 
too just the word “Manon” (off-stage, in 
the first excerpt), it is hard to tell. A.P. 


PUCCINI. Turandot: (a) “Signore, 
ascolta!’’; (6) “Tu, che di gel sei 
cinta”; (c) “Non piangere, Lit!’’; 
(d) “Nessun dorma”. (a) and (6) 
Maria Stader (soprano), Berlin 
Radio Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Gustav Kénig, (c) and 
(7d) Hans Hopf (tenor), Munich 

Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 

by Herbert Sandberg. D.G.G. 
Mono EPL30470 (7 in., 12s. plus 
3s. lld. P.T.). Items (a) and (6) 
previously available on DGM19157 
(3/59). 

One’s first unfair reaction is to notice 
that Fraulein Stader is still singing “kvesta” 
for questa. But of course she is, because 
these are the same performances noted on 
DGM19157: pretty and feminine singing, 
but unidiomatic as far as the Italian goes. 
As in the masculine side of the seven inch, 
the recorded sound is good and the voice 
hangs in the envelope of orchestral tone 
very agreeably. Herr Hopf’s Calaf sounds 
over-tearful and wants rhythmic impulse, 
but there is artistry in approaching the 
climax such as we do not always get from 
the Italian tenors, who go at these well 
worn arias like bulls at a gate. Moderate 
applause. P.H.-W. 


PUCCINI. Madama Butterfly—excerpts. 
Charles Craig (tenor), Marie Collier 
(soprano), Ann Robson (mezzo- 
soprano), Gwyn Griffiths (baritone), 
Sadler’s Wells Orchestra conducted 
by Bryan Balkwill. H.M.V. Mono 
CLP1334 (12 in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. 
P41). 

Pico Opening into Duet (Pinkerton and 
Sharpless); Love Duet, Act 1; One Fine Day; 


Telescope Duet into Flower Duet; Trio, Act 2 and 
Pinkerton’s Farewell; Death Scene. 


I think this record deserves what 
Americans used to call ‘The Big Hello”— 
not merely for what it is, a rich and telling 
answer for those who write clamouring for 
one to broadcast opera in English (largely 
non-existent in the LP Catalogue), but as a 
portent, E.M.I., having perhaps decided 
that ifin Germany D.G.G. can sell hundreds 
of records of Maria Stader et al singing 
Verdi and Puccini in German, then our 
native singers might also do well for the old 
firm in English. And then, it is nice to see 
official, commercial recognition, as it were, 
of the fact (known to many of us) that a 
Sadler’s Wells Madama Butterfly can be a 
very handsome occasion. 

Here are four rich voices and a very 
respectable orchestra well captured and 
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displayed in a flattering light. Marie 
Collier may not draw the finest of fine lines, 
she is not a very subtle artist and 
rhythmically both she and the conductor 
fail to get the very best out of that moment 
known as the Triumph of Butterfly when, 
after sighting the ship or “sheep appearing”’, 
as it so often comes out in English, she 
totters downstage to meet the swell of brass 
crashing out the love duet theme. But the 
specific gravity of her voice, if one may use 
the term of something in so little metallic, is 
very rich and gorgeous and of exactly the 
type liked by instinctive admirers of 
Kathleen Ferrier and De Los Angeles, the 
sort of voice that makes many (but not 
necessarily all) voice fanciers exclaim: 
‘What a lovely voice that girl has!”. Mr. 
Craig shows up well in the love duet and 
‘‘Addio fiorito asilo”’ and it is a measure of 
the excellence of the singing in the opening 
whisky duet, with the sturdy voiced Gwyn 
Griffiths, that we are maddened by being 
suddenly taken away from it all just as the 
first notes of Butterfly’s entrance should be 
starting. True, one can’t have everything 
and the company has managed to get a 
great many plums from the opera on to one 
twelve-inch, but the departure from the 
Flower Duet is also arbitrary and there 
is rather more of the finale after Butterfly’s 
last words than is really required. I know 
how hard it is to cut this opera into lengths: 
the inclusion of the Pinkerton-Consul- 
Suzuki trio in the last act, leading up to the 
Addio (tenor solo), is I think a happy 
choice. The main impression made, which 
I should more insistently press perhaps, is 
the richness of Miss Collier’s voice as here 
recorded. 

So many people, and with plenty of 
justice on their side, prefer their opera in 
English that it seems petty to cavil at this 
translation; all the same, one does not have 
to be very sensitive to squirm at the awful 
mishmash of the dainty and the stilted— 
‘When will he come, think you ?”—“*When 
he gets to the summit”—“a little to tease 
him”—*And the world is lying yonder”, to 
which the dauntless hero riposts ‘And 
your uncle breathing thunder”; is it not 
sadly disillusioning? Never mind! The 
point to make is that with the exception of 
Sheep for Ship, Miss Collier and her 
colleagues do it all as wholeheartedly as 
convincingly, and I urge everyone who has 
protested and campaigned in favour of 
English sung Italian opera to give this 
record a trial. P.H.- 


TERESA BERGANZA. Valverde. Clave- 
litos. Chapi. Carceleras from “Las 
Hijas del Zebedeo”. Guerrero. 
Sagrario’s Romance from “La Rosa 
del Azafran”. Marqués. Margarita’s 
Romance from “El Anillo de Hierro”. 
Teresa Berganza (mezzo-soprano), 
with orchestra conducted by Benito 
Lauret. Decca Mono CEP638: 
%Stereo SEC5048 (7 in., Ils. plus 
ye. 70. P.T.). 

This is an infinitely better way of 
interesting people in zarzuelas—the dis- 
tinctively Spanish form of light operetta— 
than (as was the case a few years back) 
throwing a large number of complete and 
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indifferently sung zarzuelas at the public’s 
head. Berganza’s glorious voice—what's 
a mezzo doing with such superb ringing 
high As and B flats ?—would be inducement 
enough to listen to anything she did, and 
two of these pieces, the Chapi and the 
Guerrero, are as good as anything in the 
opéra-bouffe field. ‘The well-worn Claveliios 
also (not from a zarzuela, though Valverde 
was part-composer of one of the most 
famous of all zarzuelas, La Gran Via) 
emerges fresh as paint in this performance. 
The orchestra, spirited but a fraction 
coarse in places, sounds better in the stereo 
version, though by some mischance the 
Guerrero song in this form (but not in mono) 
is recorded at a lower level and more 


distantly. LS. 
*STRAUSS, RICHARD. Arabella— 
complete 
Arabella Lisa della Casa (sop.) 
Zdenka Hilde Gueden (sop.) 
Mandryka genres. (bar.) 
Count Waldner Otto lelmann (bass) 
Matteo Anton Dermota (ten.) 
Adelaide Ira Malaniuk (m.-sop.) 
lemer Waldemar Kmentt (ten.) 
Dominik Eberhard Waechter (bar.) 
Lamoral Harald P. oeff (bass) 
Fiakermilli Mimi (sop.) 
With the Vienna State Opera 


Chorus and Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by George 
Solti. Decca Stereo SXL2050-3 (four 
12 in., 115s. Gd. phis S7s. Gd. P.T.). 
Mono: LXT5403-6 (3/58). 

I doted on the mono version of this, and 
it would be strange therefore if I were now 
suddenly to quarrel, or pick holes in the 
stereo, which of course, requires, like all 
stereo recordings, an infinity of care and 
trouble. in adjusting, among other things, 
the exact degree of suitable volume. True, 
in some stereo also, one does find slightly 
enlarged holes to pick; everything is under 
am ing lens. But this performance, 
for me, passes the test most satisfactorily, 
and in one respect alone the later version is 
quite remarkable: I refer to the clarity of 
the words, which are audible as_ they 
seldom are in a Strauss opera in a real 
opera house. The eponymous heroine 
sounds a shade more earthy and chocolate 
eating than in the mono, but the same sort 
of ecstatic soaring is hers at the right 


moments nonetheless. P.H.-W. 
VERDI. Rigoletto—excerpts. 
Duke of Mantua Richard Tucker (tev.) 
Count Ceprano Guido Pasella (bass 
Marrulo o-' — _ (bar. 
Borsa ten.) 
Rigoletto ae on 
Gilda Be ag a’ 


Maddalena call 
Countess Ceprano Anna yy Prasat (m-sop. 
With the Teatro di San Carlo di 
Napoli Chorus (Chorus Master: 
Michele Lauro) and Orchestra con- 
ducted by Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli. Philips Mono ABL3258 
(12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). 
Questa o quella. . Partite? Crudelel: Gran Nuova! 
fhe avvenne?: Deh non parlare al misero: Caro 
nome che il mio cor: La ra, la ra. . . Cortigiani, 
vil razza: La donna e mobile: Un “di, se ben 
rammentomi.. . Bella figlia: V’ho ingannato. 
Highlights, like “lowlands”, are a vague 
term. I think it very important that the 
reader should know in considerable detail 
what is in fact offered. These are evidently 
extracted from a full performance or one 
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would not, for example, hear the chorus in 
the background in the coda to “Caro 
nome”, nor presumably the unnamed 
nurse, Giovanna. The first band is more or 
less as stated and, with the exception of the 
thrilling Monterone intervention, it gives us 
substantially the first scene of the opera, 
with Tucker in fine voice and a passable 
choral contribution. The next band begins, 
not as stated at “Deh non parlare al 
misero”, but earlier at the exhilarating 
entry of Gilda at the words “Gilda! Mio 
Padre”. Thereafter the whole long string 
of duets is carried through to Rigoletto’s 
exit: Capecchi is a regulation Italian 
baritone, no subtle artist but sure of the 
notes, Gianna d’Angelo, both here and in 
the flesh, shows for a pretty, gracious and 
artistic Gilda. We are sorry to be deprived 
of the pages which are now omitted 
(including “‘E il sol dell’ anima” for her 
and Tucker), but the “Caro nome” is a 
pleasing one, even though the ugly un- 
Verdian high ending is used. 


On the reverse we get Capecchi in 
Rigoletto’s big address to the courtiers (but 
no succeeding duet—surely a highlight, if 
ever there was one?) and from the last act, 
Tucker’s “La donna é mobile” and fine 
leading in the quartet. Then, Gilda’s 
death, appealingly sung by the soprano and 
with the baritone taking the high alternative 
at the end, The recording has depth and the 
performance, what is heard of it, has life. 
But you need to agree that these are in fact 
the only pages you want from the com- 
paratively short and _ beautiful opera. 
Personally I could have done with more of 
Tucker and less of Capecchi. P.H.-W. 


RINA GIGLI. (a) L’Elisir d’amore 
(Donizetti): “Prendi, prendi, per me 
sei libero”. (5) I Vespri Siciliani 
(Verdi): ‘‘Mercé, dilette amiche”. 


(c) Manon (Massenet): “Ebben! Lo 


deggio! .. . Addio .. . O nostro piccol 
desco”, (d) L’Amico Fritz (Mas- 
cagni): “‘Non mi resta”. Rina Gigli 


(soprano), with (a) and (c) Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Enrico Sivieri and (6) and (d) — 
Opera House Orchestra, Coven 
Garden, conducted by Hugo Rignold. 
H.M.V. Mono 7EP7094 (7 in., 9s. 3d. 
plus 3s. 04d. P.T.). Items (5) and (d) 
previously available on DB6459 (9/47). 
In reviewing the Verdi and Mascagni 
arias on this disc when they were first issued 
in 1947, I praised the singer for her neat and 
musical performances of them. The two 
arias now added appear to have been 
recorded at the same time as some duets 
Rina Gigli sang with her father, between 
1950-1, and so in his presence. Her style is 
not right for Manon’s farewell to her “little 
table”, in which she sounds more like 
Puccini’s than Massenet’s heroine. She is 
much more at ease in Adina’s aria from Act 
2 of L’Elisir d’amore, in which, as elsewhere, 
she displays a voice of attractive quality, 
especially in the upper range, and a vocal 
accomplishment that must have given great 
pleasure to her celebrated father. Accom- 
paniments and recording are same 
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POETRY AND DICTION ETC. 


ROBERT BURNS. Poetry readings. To a Mouse: 
Mary Morison: For a’ that and a’ that: To a Louse: 
Tam 0’ Shanter: Sic a Wife as Willie had: The 
Banks 0’ Doon: John Anderson, my Jo: Auld 
Lang Syne. Read by Frederick Worlock. Border 
Ballads. Sir Patrick Spens: Edward, Edward: 
The Wee Wee Man: The Wife of Usher’s Well: 
The Twa Corbies: The Lament of the Border 
Widow: Clerk Saunders: Thomas the Bg 
Get up and Bar the Door. Read by C. R. M. 
Brooks. Pt ah Caedmon Mono TC1103 (12 in., 
30s. plus Qs. 

The first side of ‘this disc duplicates four 
of Burns’s poems already on disc, notably 
the long poem Tam O'Shanter, and, though 
Frederick Worlock’s readings are excellent, 
I find them less varied in tone and attractive 
manner than those we have had before, and 
would still put Ian Gilmour and Meta 
Forrest, in Columbia’s “Evening with 
Robert Burns” (33CX1317)—in which the 
Saltire Singers also take part—at the head 
of the list. C. R. M. Brooks gives a very 
powerful account of the pare ste ballad 
Edward, Edward—the last “Oh!” is spine- 
chilling—and poignant readings of The 
Lament of the Border Widow and Clerk 
Saunders. He is indeed admirable in all he 
undertakes and this side of the disc is a 
valuable example of its category. The 
recording is good, but inclined to exaggerate 
sibilants here and there. A.R. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. Tales of Terror and other 
stories. The Pit and the Pendulum; A Cask of 
Amontillado; The Fall of the House of Usher; 
The Tell-Tale Heart; The Masque of the Red Death; 
The Strange Case of M. Valdemar; The Raven; 
Annabel Lee; Lenore; The Black Cat; The Bells; 
Re a eg 
(12 in., 33s. 11¢d. plus 11s. "oad. P.T.). N.B.— 
record plays y at 16 r.p.m. 

Nelson Olmsted is a United States actor 
who has specialised in the broadcast reading 
of literature. If this record is any guide to 
them his programmes must be enormously 
popular, for it is difficult to imagine Poe, 
at least, more dramatically presented by 
any one voice. It is both a highly expressive 
and a flexible voice, which helps to counter- 
act any possible monotony of sound on such 
a long-playing disc; and it is, of course, 
also a voice with a North American accent, 
making it ideally suitable for the material 
in at least this particular context. 

The poems are read without sound effects 
(unless a half-sung, seemingly half-pealed 
version of The Bells qualifies). The more 
horrific tales, however, do allow themselves 
to draw substantially on this extra resource, 
and it is one which certainly assists Olmsted 
in the piling on of the horror. Much of Poe 
depends on the cumulative terror of a 
swinging, hissing scythe, of the beating of 
a murdered man’s heart, or of the brazen 
clang of a clock’s chime. These sounds, 
tellingly reproduced, form an almost hyp- 
notic background to many of the climactic 
moments; and surely never was there a 
more entirely convincing use of the echo- 
chamber than in the dead M. Valdemar’s 
protestations from the grave. 

Only on the whole small and well- 
arranged cuts in the original have been 
found desirable for the new medium, 
though The Pit and the Pendulum, and perhaps 
The Cask of Amontillado, might have benefited 
from being allowed a greater length. No 
one, however, could cavil at the length of 
the record as a whole, no less than 95 
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minutes. The 16% r.p.m. speed—to the eye 
the turntable scarcely seems to revolve— 
proves entirely adequate in every respect 
for both speech and background. Only a 
character straight from one of Poe’s more 
demoniac pages, however, could have 
decided to give the catalogue numbers of 
a new series of records at 163 the numerical 


prefix “*45”’. M.M. 
SHAKESPEARE. Juliet. Argo Mono 
RG200-3 (four int 120s. = P.T.). Winter’s 


Tale. Argo Mono 204-7 (four 12 in., 1208 - 
39s. P.T.). = and neut big as edit by 
John Dover W: bers of the 


Marlowe Society of the ee of Cambridge 
and Professional Players. Directed by George 
Rylands. Recorded under the auspices of the 
British Council. (Full texts are available Pore 
Argo, price 5s. each. Text, plus annotation and 
Glossary, price 18s.). 


Romeo, says one commentator, is a 
violent, unbalanced young man and, he 
adds drily, it is perhaps as well that the 
lovers are cut off while their passion is still 
sublime. The actor who plays Romeo risks 
his reputation, for Mercutio outshines him 
in the first half of the play, and Juliet ‘n the 
second. The characters, however, though 
clearly delineated, are never probed: there 
is no Hamlet here. The beauty and the 
attraction of the play lie in its poetry. It is, 
therefore, particularly suitable for the kind 
of production which Mr. George Rylands 
can achieve with his mainly amateur (but 
talented) players. They have served him 
well in this recording. The diction is 
admirable and the verse comes over with 
an urgent freshness. Juliet speaks beauti- 
fully and grows, as she should, from a girl 
to a woman, while Romeo and Mercutio 
have an authentic sound and particularly 
attractive voices. Only the Nurse has some 
difficulty in maintaining her age. The 
recording level is a little on the low side and 
old Capulet nearly fades out of the picture 
at one point. Perhaps the stereo version 
will bring him back, but in any event this 
is only a tiny blemish in a thoroughly 
commendable issue. 

The Winter’s Tale gets off to a very good 
start. The pace is exactly right and we are 
plunged into the heart of the plot with such 
conviction that its absurdities are forgotten. 
The women here, as indeed throughout the 
play, are splendidly played. But when we 
reach Bohemia the bottom drops out of the 
production. The rustics speak a veritable 
Christmas pudding of dialects with its very 
diverse component parts occasionally betray- 
ing their origin. This could be forgiven if it 
were all intelligible—but it isn’t. And the 
singing is downright embarrassing. Auto- 
lycus might have brought some relief, but 
he sounds merely egregious. The play 
recovers at the end but, unfortunately, too 
late. Joun Grrtins. 





TENNYSON. P readings. The Lady of 
~ Ulysses; In Memoriam: Prol , Cantos 

7, li, 54, 70, 80, 119, 106; Tears, dle Tears; 
Merlo “and the Gleam; Morte d’Arthur, II, 
vv. 213- “323; The Revenge; Now sleeps the 
Crimson Petals Crossing the Bar. Read by Dame 

il Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson. 

bg = Mono TC1080 (12 in., 30s. plus 


On the whole this is fine. It is one of 
two recordings this month from the Cassons, 
and it is immediately a joy to find real 
professionals at work in this series. Dame 
Sybil Thorndike’s voice is, we know, 
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intensely individual, and there are therefore 
many to whom it is unsympathetic, but it 
would be hard to imagine these passages 
of Tennyson, or indeed of any similar poet 
from the national Pantheon, better read— 
performed, rather. Anyone attempting 
The Lady of Shalott has to face up to 
the endless iteration of those words with 
the rhyme of Camelot, and how brilliantly 
the actress avoids the maddening anticipa- 
tion. With what superb arrogance Sir 
Lewis Casson assumes the lines of Ulysses 
and capta’ms The Revenge, and if the 
natural reaction to Now Sleeps the Crimson 
Petal is to put on Maggie Teyte in the 
Quilter setting or to Crossing the Bar to pour 
oneself a drink, this whole enterprise is a 
triumph. The Jn Memoriam is in one way 
to be regretted, for its inclusion may 
preclude a complete recording of the poet’s 
masterpiece. This long poem, started as a 
tribute to his Oxford friend Arthur Hallam, 
took seventeen years to write, and when it 
came out, anonymously, in 1850 it had got 
itself entangled with most of the intellectual 
thought of the day, and earned Tennyson 
the Laureateship, which he was to hold for 
41 years. The Morte d’Arthur extract is not 
from the early poem of that name, but 
from the later one (towards the end of it) 
which formed part of the Idylls of the King. 
From the early Shalott, Tennyson, like 
Rutland Boughton in music, was fascinated 
by the Arthurian legends, which curiously 
have never really inspired a great work of 
art—well, have they, honestly? Nor, for 
that matter, alas, has King Alfred! It will 
be seen that the selection spans the poet’s 
life—Crossing the Bar was his last work— 
and the record is banded. Congratulations 


Caedmon. 


POETRY OF SCOTLAND. .Anon. The Good 
Times gone (a); Country pleasures (a); The twa 
corbies (c); Waly, waly (c); A lyke-wake dirge (b). 
Barbour. Freedom (6). Douglas. A Scottish 
Winter (6). Dunbar. This world unstable (b); 
Lament for the Markers (b); Looking forward to 
summer (b). Scott. Depart, depart, depart (a); 
Proud Maisie (b). Boyd. Cupid and Venus (6). 
Graham. Upon the Death of King Charles I 
a). Scottish Psalter. A Covenanter’s psalm (a). 

kinmor. The end of an Old Quarrel (a). Mrs. 
Grant of Carron. Roy’s Wife of Aldivallock (c). 
Burns. Green grow the rushes o (b); Excerpts from 
the following: Mary Morrison (b); Holy Willie’s 
Prayer (6); Tam o’ Shanter (b). Cruikshank. 
Shy Geordie (c). Soutar. Wintry Song (c). 
McDiarmid. The bonnie broukit bairn (b); The 
little white rose (b); A drunk man looks at a thistle 
(0); The Watergaw (b). Muir. Robert the Bruce 
stricken with leprosy (a). Fraser. Lean Street (a). 
McCaig. November night, Edinburgh (b). Read 
by (a) G. S. Fraser, (6) John Laurie, (c) Made- 
laine Christie. Beltona Mono LBA28 (12 in., 
25s. 9d. plus 8s. 44d. P.T.). wi 
A natural for Scots, and surprisingly a 
most enjoyable record to this English 
reviewer. There are some wonderful 
fragments here, and most of it is perfectly 
intelligible to those unfamiliar with the 
dialect. The three speakers .are well 
contrasted, and a special word for 

Madelaine Christie for her pathetic Waly, 

Waly and her beautifully etched Shy 

Geordie. The wonderful Lyke-Wake Dirge, 

which Britten has used, is strangely moving 

and can be contrasted with Burns’ mundane 
theology in Holy Willie’s Prayer. Maybe 
the extract from Tam O’Shanter is pointless 
in isolation, as are all “bits” from ballads, 
but there is enough here to please most, 


and it is by no means all permeated by the 
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spirit of Knox. Hugh McDiarmid repre- 
sents modern dialect verse, and then 
startlingly we break into B.B.C. English for 
the last three poems, which in their very 
different way are very fine. The record is 
banded for each item, but the order on the 
first side is not strictly as listed above, nor 
are the titles given on the label. R.W. 


w. AUDEN. Reading from his ms. In 
ens of W. B. Yeats; In Praise of Limestone; 
The Capital; School Children; As he is; Five 
Lyrics; Precious Five; Bucolics (Winds, Woods, 
Mountains, Lakes, Islands, Plains, Streams). 
Philips Caedmon Mono TC1019 (12 in., 30s. plus 
9s. 9d. P.T.). Recorded in New York, on Decem- 
ber 12th, 1953. 

For those who were young in the thirties, 
and whose period “beat” was the Spanish 
Civil War and the Left Book Club, it must 
seem strange to think of Mr. Auden as the 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford and as a 
poet whose vision has become less worldly 
as the years passed. The present “beat” 
generation would find little response from 
the holder of this Oxford chair and the 
recipient of academic honours from the 
United States, where he has lived for many 
years. If Mr. Auden is not a “great” poet 
he is certainly an important one in time, 
and it is therefore of immense value to 
have this representative selection spoken 
by the poet himself. He speaks a flat, 
educated English, but with the American 
soft “a”, which in isolation jars. If he was 
speaking his own native Lancashire or his 
adopted American it would be different, 
but he isn’t. As a performance I find this 
dull. One side is wholly devoted to the 
Bucolics, faintly satirical, sometimes preach- 
ing and occasionally guilty of solecisms like 
“lower ordersy” and “awfully long’. He 
speaks two verses in the Yeats poem that 
are not in the published text. The Five 
Lyrics include As I walked out one evening, 
which Dylan Thomas recorded so beauti- 
fully—a devastating comparison. The 
record, which is not banded, should 
obviously be acquired by students of the 
contemporary scene, but others are advised 
to sample first. R.W. 


SEAN O’ CASEY. Reading from_his works. 
Opening and Final Scenes from “Juno and the 
Paycock”. The Death of Mrs. Casside from 
“Inishfallen, Fare thee well’. The Second half of 
Chapter 2 from “Pictures in the Hallway”. Philips 
Caedmon Mono TC1012 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. 
P.T.). Recorded at the home of the Author in 
Totnes, Devon, on November 12th, 1952. 

A piece of theatrical history. Juno and 
the Paycock was produced in 1925 and 
created something of a sensation, com- 
parable perhaps to Look Back in Anger. 
Nowadays we can take our own life neat, 
but in those days ‘‘fings”’ had to be “‘furrin” 
to get by, so that anything remotely shock- 
ing or rebellious could be indulged as 
quaint and artistic. For me in 1960 I 
cannot understand a word of it, apart from 
some difficulty in hearing the words from 
the disc. Here again there are no bands to 
divide the scenes, nor the scenes from the 
reading that follows. Also I would suggest 
that unless sales are deliberately restricted 
to devotees, such a record badly needs a 
setting; a separately banded introduction 
discussing the context of the play in 
theatrical, and I suppose Irish, history 
would double its value to the student today. 
This is particularly true of artists whose 
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creative work is in the recent past. Their 
ultimate reputation remains in doubt and 
they are not necessarily well known to this 
generation. The two narratives are clearer, 
but here again cannot be recommended 
as a pig-in-a-poke to the non-Irish. 
Innishfallen, Fare Thee Well is the fourth, 
and Pictures in the Hallway, which takes up 
the whole of one side, the second of a six 
volume autobiography, appearing respec- 
tively in 1949 and 1942, so that in these 
pieces the listener can hear scmething of 
Mr. O’Casey’s thoughts lorg after the 
West End had capitulated to Juno. 
R.W. 


SYBIL THORNDIKE/LEWIS CASSON. 
r. A Ditty, In Praise 


ig. und Spense 

of Eliza, Queen of the Shepherds (a). Robe 
Bro . A Toccata of Galippi’s (a): My Last 
Duchess (6). Gerard Manley Hopkins. In the 
Valley of the Elwy (b). Sydney Dobell. How's 
— Boy? (a4 and oe Read by (a) Dame Sybil 

orndike and (b ) Sir Lewis Casson. Jupiter 
Mono JE POOC3 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11. P.T.). 

It is exactly thirty years ago that Dame 
Sybil Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson 
recorded for Columbia some scenes from 
Macbeth and a curious piece of whimsy 
called To Meet the King, which “Inky” 
Stevens wrote for radio with music by 
Norman O’Neill. Those were the days 
when collectors of talking records of the 
famous had a harder time than today, but 
when the Editor himself and other writers 
could be heard on the old Dominion label, 
a pioneer of the Poetry and Diction section 
of the gramophone (which must remain in 
lower case since that immortal phrase had 
not yet graced these pages!). In reviewing 
Dame Sybil’s Tennyson record I said how 
good it is to find a real professional on 
record, and this distinctive voice has not 
changed in all these years. That is what 
training does for you, and what the hard, 
devoted life of the stage demands. She is 
purposely coy in the Spenser, which I 
personally find distasteful, but the Browning 
piece On a Toccata of Galuppi’ 's (there was in 
fact no such specific Toccata, and it is 
odd that a Victorian poet should refer to 
a composer who has not even yet caught 
up with the current vogue for Italian music 
of the period) is. beautifully spoken with a 
rare humour. The same is true of Sir 
Lewis Casson’s performance in My Last 
Duchess. The Dobell is a colloquy and 
fiendishly difficult if bathos is to be 
avoided. This is a brave performance, 
but so is the whole record for artists who 
have been before the public for sixty years. 
It is fitting to see their art and their position 
in the profession so worthily commemorated 
for posterity. R.W 


Poetry 


ANTONY HOPKINS. Talking about (a) Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 (TEPOOC4): 
(b) Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Variations (JEPOOCS): 
(c) Reethoven’s Symphony No. 5 in C minor, 
Op. 67 (TEPO0C6). Jupiter Mono JEPN0C4, 5 and 6 
(7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T. each). 


Talking about Rallet, with 
rd aneel Mono JEPOOCS (7 in., 


MARIE RAMBERT. 
Tamara Karsavina. 
12s. plus 3s. 11d. P 


ADELINE GENEE. Talking about Ballet. 
Mono JEPOOC9 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 


Listeners to the radio will know siaianty 
what Antony Hopkins’s three EPs will be 
like: they are equivalent to his highly 
successful Talking about Music programmes, 
with clear, never too complicated exposi- 
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JENNIFER VYVYAN - MONICA SINCLAIR 
JON VICKERS - GIORGIO TOZZI 

with The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart., C.H. 
@ SER-4501/4 @ RE-25002/5 


Four 12” LP records in a special presentation album. 
24-page booklet containing the text and an illustrated 
essay on Handel’s Messiah by Sir Thomas Beecham, — 
Bart., C.H., is beautifully produced with eight 

superb full colour reproductions of old masters. 
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tions of what happens in the chosen piece 
of music, piano illustrations—but here, no 
orchestral examples. The most enlightening 
of the three is the talk on Beethoven 5, 
which he relates to Beethoven’s original 
sketches. Hopkins has a strong sense of 
humour, and some of his poetic images 
sounded to me rather tongue-in-cheek and 
comic; so I tried the Beethoven violin 
concerto talk on two friends who like 
music but aren’t musicians, and they found 
it all most interesting and very well done. 
So I can recommend the discs to anyone 
who doesn’t mind purple patches. The 
piano tone is rather shallow. 

The two ballet discs bring history to 
life for here is Karsavina, the original 
Coll in Petrushka, the Columbine of Fokine’s 
Carnaval, the first Firebird, and the bonneted 
maiden who partnered Nijinsky in that 
historic first performance of Spectre de la 
Rose when he astonished the audience by 
defying the law of gravity. And here too, 
even more marvellous, is Dame Adeline 
Genée, who was prima ballerina at Munich 
in 1896; who met Lucile Grahn in a Munich 
shoeshop; who coached by Joseph 
Lanner’s daughter, and was told by a fan 
that her dancing brought back memories 
of Fanny Elssler, Taglioni’s great rival; and 
whose partner was a pupil of August 
Bournonville. All these names belong to a 
distant era of ballet, but here is someone 
talking now to us about her own link with 
them. Dame Adeline has lived in London 
for some years, and speaks almost faultless 
English (she is Danish-born) with a voice 
of immense charm and graciousness. She is 
rather close to the mike, and the disc 
contains some mechanical chatter, but it 
is indispensable to speech collectors and 
balletomanes alike. 

Karsavina talks English with a strong 
Russian accent, and in the side on which 
she reminisces with Marie Rambert both 
these great ladies are plainly reading a 
prepared script. Sometimes a mispronun- 
ciation, or a particularly unspontaneous 
remark, made me smile and think of the 
two German professors expounding serial 
music at the last Hoffnung concert. But, 
as with Genée, this is a link with ballet 
history. On the second side Mme Rambert, 
whose charm and vitality emerged so 
strongly in a recent TV Monitor programme, 
speaks of the great influences in her life: 
Isadora Duncan and Pavlova; her work 
with Diaghilev (she was detailed to assist 
Nijinsky in realizing the rhythms of The 
Rite of Spring, and was so much admired for 
her rhythmic sense that she was_nick- 
named ‘Rhythmichka’”’); the emergence 
from under her wing of Frederick Ashton 
as a choreographer; her production of 
Giselle with her own company; and her 
travel with these dancers all over the world. 
Here again the recorded sound is not 
first-class, but the content of the disc is 
fascinating. W.S.M. 
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CLASSICAL REISSUES 
ORCHESTRAL 


FRANZ ANDRE. Scheherazade (Rimsky-Korsakov). 

a National R.O. Telefunken Mono 

Al2 (12 in., 19s. 94d. plus 6s. 5d. P.T.). From 
Lexeaois (4/54). 

TAL DORATI. The Pines of Rome; The Fountains 
of Rome (Respighi). Minneapolis S.O. Mercury 
Mono MMA110838 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 
From MRL2007 (7/54). 

WILLIAM STEINBERG. Serenade for Strings, ho 48 
(Tchaikovsky). Symphony No. 1. ‘‘Classical’’ 
eat Pitts! S.O. Capitol ine 
P8290 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). From Capitol 
CTL7084 (8/55) 


The only ig that really recommends 
André’s record of Scheherazade is its in- 
eypensiveness. Not that there is anything 
at all wrong with it, but he was not a 
great conductor and this is a routine 
performance. Some readers may say, 
that’s good enough for me—why pay 
more? Well, there are magical per- 
formances by Monteux and Beecham, and 
they are worth the extra pound or so, even 
if you don’t think your perception goes 
that far. Hear them again and again, as 
you will want to do, and your perception 
will go that far. Routine performances, in 
the concert hall or on record, don’t help 
any listener’s perception grow and that is 
the reason why I think reissues of this sort 
should be discouraged. 

Respighi’s music, like Scheherazade, also 
demands a wonderful recording. This 
Dorati reissue is good, but it remains a bit 
fierce here and there. I do wish some 
companies would forget their older record- 
ings, especially when they put them out 
again at full price, as Mercury do here. 
But what really rules this record out is a 
particularly awful tape cut at the end of 
the first, very loud, scene of the Pines of 
Rome—it can only be described as fantastic. 

‘The Steinberg record is the best of this 
bunch. The Prokofiev Classical suits his 
kind of mind for music and he has the 
orchestra to bring it off at the speeds he 
sets. The Tchaikovsky Serenade is very 
well done and is recorded so as to bring 
out real quality of string tone. (M.M., 
in his review, asked why there are no 
scrolls on the Tchaikovsky side—there still 
aren’t any. But I think Capitol might 
reasonably reply that the Serenade is a 
generous side’s music as it is.) T.H. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. Valse Triste (Sibelius). 
Damnation of Faust (Berlioz): Dance of the Sylphs. 
Joyeuse Marche (Chabrier). R.P.O. H.M.V. Mono 
7ER5170 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From 
ALP1533 (12/57 ). 

NTAL DORATI. Hungarian Dances (Brahms): 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, a 11 and 21. L.S.O. Mercury Mono 
XEP9028 (7 i lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From 
MMA11051 (10/59). 


ANATOLE FISTOULARI. Holberg Suite (Grieg): 
Prelude; Sarabande; Gavotte and Musette; 
Rigaudon. Philh. H.M.V. Mono 7ER5172 
(7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From ALP1570 


(4 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 


/58 y. 
EUGENE ORMANDY. 
(Liszt). Espana (Chabrier). Philadelphia Orch. 


Philips Mono ABE10159 (7in., 11s. plus 8s. 7d. P.T.). 
234 (3/59). 


LFF. Bolero (Ravel). Paris 

Orch. Decca Mono CEP634: Stereo Seconda 
7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). Mono from LXT5499 
6/59): Stereo from SXL2105 (6/59). 


Beecham: a selection from an LP 
“Lollipop” record. The Danse des Sylphs 
sounds strangely tieavy for a conductor 
with Beecham’s touch and the recorded 
sound is a bit thick. Not quite first-rate 
sound all through, as a matter of fact. 
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Chabrier’s Joyeuse Marche comes off as it 
can scarcely fail to do, but Beecham’s real 
quality is shown in the Valse Triste, where 
he creates wonderful atmosphere. The 
disc is worth having for this alone. My 
test copy had some swish on this side but 
not enough to put me off. 

Dorati: at least these are not routine 
performances of the Hungarian Dances. 
Dorati has unbounded vitality for this sort 
of music, even if, here and there, it makes 
you wonder if he isn’t driving it a bit hard 
(No. 5, in G minor, for instance); but it is 
all thoroughly alive and the sound is vivid 
and bright. 

Fistoulari: a lovely performance of 
Grieg’s Holberg Suite. ‘This sort of thing 
goes perfectly onto an EP, it’s enchanting 
music, it’s very well played indeed and the 
string tone is lovely. Not to be overlooked. 

Ormandy: one of those Philips records 
called ‘“‘The Sound of Genius’’; one’s not 
sure which is the genius whose sound we 
are to hear, the composer, the artists 
playing it, or Messrs. Philips’ technicians. 
Anyway, the Liszt Rhapsody scarcely qualifies 
as music nor Espafia as a performance 
(spick and span but playing down to pop 
taste a bit). Which leaves the sound. 
Well, that’s perfectly all right. 

Wolff: another Bolero cut in half with 
a pair of scissors, apparently more or less 
at random (both mono and stereo). An 
efficient performance — no more — and 
bright, clear sound. Not my choice, 
though. ‘FE. 


BASIL CAMERON. Karelia Suite (Sibelius): Inter- 
mezzo; Alla Marcia. L.P.O. H.M.V. Mono 7P252 
(7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 83d. P.T.). From DLP1100 


(1/56). 
VAN OTTERLOO. Nos. 1 and 3 Gate 


Gymnopedie 
Hague P.O. ore Mono SBF242 (7 in., 5s. 
plus 1s. 84d. P.T.). From SBR6234 (1/58). 


Cameron gives us the two popular 
pieces from the Karelia suite in jaunty 
performances and both pieces are effectively 
done, in a recording that is thoroughly 
alive (though the climax of the Intermezzo 
could blaze more). 

Record companies occasionally seem to 
be modest about what they are offering 
the public (though not very often). Any- 
way, the sleeve of the Otterloo disc mentions 
only the first Gymnopedie, whereas two of 
them are in fact recorded. (Any composer 
who gives three little, innocent-sounding, 
pieces a name like that doesn’t deserve to 
have them recorded at all.) Anyway, one 
can hardly discuss the interpretation of 
such trifles, but one can say that on this 
disc the sound is excellent. 


* ANTAL DORATI. Der Rosenkavalier—Suite (Richard 
Strauss). Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks (Richard 
Strauss). Minneapolis S.O. Mercury Stereo 
AMS16014 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 
Mono: MMA11061 (1/60). This record appears in 
Stereo for the first time. 

EUGENE ORMANDY. Der Rosenkavalier (Richard 
Strauss): Waltzes from Act 2. Philadelphia Orch. 
Philips Mono SBF245 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 8$d. 
P.T.). From SBR6211 (11/56). 

¥*HOWARD HANSON. Adventures in a perambulator 
(Carpenter). Selections from McGuffey’s Readers 
(Phillips). Eastman-Rochester Orch. Mercury 
Stereo AMS16015 (12 in., 28s. 9d. plus 9s. 44d. P.T.). 
Mono: MMA11043 (12/59). This record appears in 
Stereo for the first time. 

There are some recordings these days 
that one never seems to hear the end of. 

They begin as a mono LP; they are 


withdrawn for some reason or another and 
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are then reissued; they then appear in 
stereo; next, both versions appear in 
different couplings; if possible, they are 
then broken up into EPs. All this hasn’t 
yet happened to Dorati’s hotch-potch of 
Rosenkavalier music but I did think I was 
going to have a little respite after I had 
listened to it for the second time only a 
month or two ago. I am still offended by 
its incredibly vulgar ending in particular 
and cannot bring myself to recommend 
any of it (except, perhaps, to those who 
cannot bear the sound of the human 
singing voice). Till Eulenspiegel is well 
done, the enormous orchestra benefits 
greatly from stereo sound, and it deserves 
to be coupled with something better. 
(There are, of course, plenty of excellent 
performances of it admirably coupled.) 
Ormandy’s Rosenkavalier record is an 
entirely different matter, since it is mainly 
just a string of waltz tunes and they are 
well worth enjoying on their own. The 
sound is good and full, though my copy 
had poor surface at the end of the first 
side. 

John Alden Carpenter’s musical diary of 
what went on when he was in his perambu- 
lator is another work I seem to hear all too 
often. The music, under Hanson, is by 
turn arch and dull, the whole thing seems 
interminable. Burrill Phillips’ pieces are 
lively enough, though I find their jollity 
wears after several hearings. The stereo 
sound is very good, but the music, of some 
importance, perhaps, to Americans, isn’t 
worth exporting—unlike some of the most 
interesting issues by Hanson and_ his 
orchestra. TH 


ANATOLE FISTOULARI. Sylvia Ballet (Delibes): 


Intermezzo; Valse lente; Pas des Ethiopiens; 
Cortege eg Scene; hig ye L.S.O. 
Mercury Mon lls. plus 8s. 7d. 


EP9027 (7 
PE» amy MMA11036. 7 oh 
oe KLETZKI. Rosamunde yg F Entr’acte 
No. 8; Ballet No. 2. R.P. H.M.V. Mono 
7ER5168: %Stereo RES4269 rie in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. 
pat! Mono from ALP1725 (10/59): Stereo from 


JEAN A OTARTINON. Le Cid (Massenet): Castillane; 


Andalouse; Aragonaise; Catalane; Mad rilene. 
Israel P. Decca Mono CEP637: Stereo 
SEC5047 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). Mono from 


LXT5456 (12/58): Stereo from SXL2021 (12/58). 

MORALT/OTTERLOO. (a) Nutcracker Suite, Op. 71a 
(Tchaikovsky): Miniature Overture; Characteristic 
Dances; Waltz of the Flowers. (b) Sleeping Beauty, 
Op. 66a: Introduction; Adagio; Pas de Caractere; 
Panorama; Waltz. 'V.S.O. s cndeated by (a) 
Moralt, (b) van rast “ates Mono GB 26 
(12 in., 16s. 11d us 5s. 7d. P.T.). (a) From 
NBL5005 (5/55), (b) aa ABE10105 7/59). 

ALBERT WOLFF. The Three Cornered Hat ( pes 
_ _ —* Dance of the Miller; Final Dan 

Cons. Orch. 


Mono CEP636: 
+ sol SEC5046 (7 in., 


11s. plus $s. 7d. P.T.). 
‘ono from LXT5499 ( (6/59): Stereo from SXL2105 
(6/59). 


The Mercury EP doesn’t contain the 
official Sylvia suite, though it does draw 
from it—which may put off somebody who 
wanted a further representation of Delibes’s 
wonderful score. Elsewhere in this issue I 
have written about Fistoulari’s perform- 
ance of the ballet. These numbers are 
efficiently set forth, though the drums in the 
Ethiopian dance are oppressively noisy, and 
the saxophone honks dolefully through the 
Barcarolle. The quality of the sound is 
rather papery at times, e.g. in Cortége 
rustique. It is worth recalling that Robert 
Irving plays exactly the same selection on 
H.M.V. 7EP7053, and that M.M. thought 
highly of it. 
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Kletzki takes -a mellow, after-dinner 
view of the Rosamunde extracts, which gives 
the R.P.O. soloists opportunity to show 
their most ingratiating tore-colours. Stereo 
is particularly kind to these honeyed 
sounds—in mono the soft string tone seems 
woolly. The beautiful tune of the B flat 
entr’acte reappears at less comfortable 
tempi than on its first hearing. 

Strange that the Cid ballet music should 
be so well known but not danced in this 
country since just after the war. I had this 
thought again as I listened to the EP of 
Martinon’s brilliant version—two numbers 
missing, as on the recent ten-inch reissue— 
which makes the very most of Massenet’s 
bogus Spanishry. Perhaps the Madriléne is 
too fast, but it sings like an arrow in flight, 
and the Aragonaise is gloriously done. Very 
fine stereo sound. 

The Philips Tchaikovsky coupling is a 
bargain, but the interpretations are un- 
authentic to say the least. Of Otterloo’s 
grotesque gloss on Puss in Boots I wrote last 
month; Moralt’s express train version of 
the Sugar Plum Fairy is almost as ridiculous. 
The other numbers are less offensively 
treated, but rhythmic vitality and orchestral 
luxuriance are hard to find. The popular 
trio of pieces from Tricorne is available on 
various EPs, T.H. prefers the Mitropoulos/ 
Philips version (ABE10005); Wolff gives 
them the benefit of stereo, and a careful 
balance, but not much glamour. W.S.M. 


ALCEO GALLIERA. La Traviata (Verdi): Preludes to 
Acts 1 and 8. Columbia Mono SCD2126 
in, 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 8d. P.T.). From 338SX1009 

SIR SOHN BARBIROLLI. The vor. Rig han 
Williams): Overture. Halle. H.M.V. 7P250 
(7 in., 5s. 8d. plus 1s. 8$d. Pr) ey 'DB21628 


(11 
FAUSTO CLEVA. La Forza del Destino (Verd ~ 
Overture. New York Metropolitan ra O 
Philips Mono SBF244 (7 in., 5s. 8d. plus te. 84d. 

P.T.). From ABE10088 (1/59 )). 


The most recommendable of these over- 
ture reissues are the older ones. Galliera’s 
1953 Traviata Preludes still sound very well 
and he conducts them with sensitiveness 
and feeling. Barbirolli’s Wasps of 1954 
buzz as brightly as ever and the per- 
formance is altogether an excellent one. 
H.M.V. have found the right place for a 
turn-over, at the end of the soft middle 
section. However, since the piece lasts only 
about 7 minutes, there need be no turn- 
over at all on an EP and you can in fact 
get this very performance on 7ER5082, 
coupled with the Greensleeves Fantasia; 
there is a difference in price, of course, 
the better filled record costing 14s. 7d., 
but you may well prefer it for the advantages 
of no breaks in the music and an extra 
piece to enjoy. 

am much less enthusiastic about 
Cleva’s Forza del Destino and entirely agree 
with R.F. about the matter-of-fact playing 
of much of it, most of all of the —— 
theme of Leonora’s prayer. Toe 


OTTO KLEMPERER. Symphony No. 6, “Pastoral” 


(Beethoven). V.S.O. Vox Mono GBY6960 (12 in., 
17s. plus 5s. 6d. P.T.)}. From PL6960 (8/53). 
Just enough of the quality of 


Klemperer’s interpretation emerges from 
the rather primitive sound of this record to 
make it a worthwhile buy for those who 
must have Klemperer and cannot possibly 
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afford the extra 17s. 6d. for his Columbia 
recording. If all you are after is a good, 
cheap version of the Pastoral, though, | 
should say Kleiber’s on Ace of Clubs ACL2 
(21s.) would be a better buy, for the 
sound of this reissue really is primitive. 


FRITZ LEHMANN. (a) Coppelia Ballet (Delibes 
Theme slave varieecf; Fete'de la Cloche; Valse i 
Heures; Nocturne; Musique des Automates: 
Valse lente; Czardas. (b) Sylvia Ballet (Delibes): 
Prelude; Les Chasseresses; Intermezzo; Valse lente; 
Pizzicati; Cortege de Bacchus. (a) Bamberg S.0. 
b) Munich P.O.  D.G.G. — Heliodor Mono 
LPX29255 (12 in., -. 10d. _ 5s. 2d. P.T.). 

Item (a) fro DG 040. (15/88 etl item (b) from 

DGM19026 (12 57). 1 Coppelia Ballet excerpts 

are also available, with the exception of the item 

Pry, ft, on EPL30454 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. 


This re-coupling at a bargain price is 
interesting because it is only five shillings 
dearer than the EP which contains only 
part of one side—with the same perform- 
ances. (The EP is entitled “Ballet Suit’’!) 
Lehmann, who must have been the most 
versatile conductor of his day on record, a 
rival to Piero Coppola and Walter Goehr, 
conducts strictly concert-type performances; 
ballet-goers will find a good deal to surprise 
them—tempi, orchestration, order, and 
even some. bars of music. The sound is 
comfortably warm and nicely spacious. 

W.S.M. 


KARL MUNCHINGER. Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 


Bach). Stuttgart Chamber Orch. Decca Mono 
ee %Stereo SEC5045 (7 in., 11s. plus $s. 7d. 
Mono from LXT5613 (8/59): tereo from 


P.T.). 
SXL2126 (8/59). 
RUDOLF | ha ae Concerto in A major, 


P. 235: S ae , in B minor, P.21, "WAL Santo 
er (Vivaldi). Lucerne Festival Strin 


.G. Archive Mono EPA$7183 (7 .” 12s. plus 
8s. 11d. P.T.). From APM14097 (10/59) 


Fortunately some of the _ 
Concertos are compact and not too long, 
and No. 2 in F fits perfectly onto an EP. 
The new _ Stuttgart version under 
Miinchinger sounds bass-heavy as in the 
original pressing, but those who like the 
interpretation will doubtless be able to 
compensate. The mono is slightly boxy in 
tone, but the stereo is good. 

The Lucerne Festival Strings under 
Baumgartner have made some excellent 
discs of late, and it is useful to have one of 
the better Vivaldi concertos on a single EP. 
The string tone is warm yet classical, and 
the balance very good. DS. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


EUGEN JOCHUM. Carmina Burana { 
schel (sop.), _—. (bar. o- — —_ 
(bar.), Bavarian Radio 
D.G.G. Mono LPM18308 (12 1” "308. = on. "od 
P.T.). From DG16045-6. (3/55). 

By recutting their earlier recording, 
formerly on two tén-inch discs, on to one 
twelve-inch, D.G.G. more nearly rival the 
Columbia Sawallisch issue (33CX1480). 
In favour of D.G.G. there is a complete 
libretto, bound in with the record cover; 
bands between the various ‘“‘magic 
pictures”, and a very much better baritone 
soloist (not only is Hans Braun’s voice of 
finer quality than Marcel Cordes’s, but he 
also phrases with greater dash and imagina- 
tion). In favour of the Columbia: a more 
vivid ‘recording ; a performance a shade 
more incisive (excellent though the Munich 
one is) and really beautiful singing of the 
sweetly cloying soprano solo by Agnes 


au 








? 
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Giebel. Miss Trétschel here is too feeble, 
although her small, ripe tone is appropriate. 
On balance, then, the Columbia remains 
first choice, despite the disappointing 
baritone. But the D.G.G. is nevertheless 
an outstanding disc, and in one or two 
passages there is an easy-going, jolly quality 
in the interpretation which makes Sawallisch 
seem too unsmiling, too earnest and military 
in his merry-making. A.P. 


GUNTHER RAMIN. St. John Passion (Bach). Giebel 
(sop.), Hoffgen (cont.), Haefliger (ten.), Kelch 
(bass), Hudemann (bass), List, Boehme (flutes), 
Gerlach, Fischer, ye Hunger (oboes), 

(violas), Bauer (viola da 
gamba), Gerwig (lute), Bauer (’cello continuo), 
Spitzbarth (double bass continuo), Schwickert 
(harpsichord continuo), 

Leipzig omanerchor and 
D.G.G. Archive Mono APM14136-8 (three 12 in., 
90s. plus 29s. 3d. P.T.). Available only in Presentation 
Box complete with booklet containing text, price 
8s. 6d. From APM14036-8 (3/56). 

This is a reissue, with manual instead of 
automatic couplings, of D.G.G.’s recording 
of the St. John Passion deleted last June. 
The booklet is not so sumptuous as the 
one that went with D.G.G.’s recording of 
the St. Matthew Passion. It has a few wood- 
cuts by Diirer, two reproductions of the 
full score, and two fine photographs (one 
with the choir) of the interior of 
St. Thomas’s Church, but the text leaves all 
but the Gospel narrative, which is trans- 
lated into English and French, in German 
—which is pennywise. If it is assumed 
that most people who would buy the discs 
have a vocal score there seems little point 
in giving translations at all. 

I find no reason to modify my criticisms 
of the performance (March, 1956) except 
in regard to the singing of the boys of the 
choir which on my present equipment 
sounds brighter in tone than _ before. 
Haefliger is a fine Evangelist and Marga 
Héffgen and Franz Kelch are both good 
in their parts. Hans-Olaf Hudemann 
sings the bass arias quite well if rather 
roughly but Agnes Giebel is a weak and 
breathy soprano. The solo instruments and 
the organ sound particularly well and the 
choral balance—except in the opening 
number—is generally good. 

As a whole this now seems to be the 
version most to be recommended, but it is 
not of the same high standard as the 
D.G.G. recording of the St. Matthew Passion 
under the direction of Karl Richter. A.R. 


© (organ continuo), 
dhaus Orch. 


AKSEL SCHIOTZ. Dichterlicbe (Schumann): Im 
wund men Monat Mai; Aus meinen Tranen; 
Die Rose, die Lilie; Wenn ich in deine Augen Seh’; 
Ich will meine Seele tauchen; Im Rhein; Ich grolle 
nicht. Schiotz (ten.), Moore (piano). H.M.V. 
be Geran in., 5s. 3d. plus 1s. 8$d. P.T.). From 
ALFRED DELLER. Oedipus (Purcell): Music for a 
While. The fatal hour comes on apace. Deller 
(counter-tenor), Be: ann (harpsichord). To 
Rank Mono BAU in., 5s. $d. plus 1s. 9d. P.T.). 
From XRK509 (10/59) 

When Aksel Schidtz’s complete (78 
r.p.m.) recording of the Dichterliebe appeared 
in 1946, before a serious illness interrupted 
his career, A.R. found it “an almost perfect 
interpretation of the cycle”. This reissue of 
the first seven songs confirms his opinion. 
Not many tenor Lieder singers have come 
forward since the war to sing Schumann’s 
(and Schubert’s, and Wolf’s) songs to us 
in the original keys. The Danish tenor does 
so most heautifully. The opening songs are 
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less than ideally romantic, but as he gets 
into stride, Schiétz realises the varying 
moods with extraordinary vividness. The 
recording is forward and clear, not showing 
its age. All the same, since his complete 
Dichterliebe is already available on a 10-inch 
LP, one wonders whether Richard Tauber’s 
famous record of the first three songs and 
then “Ich hab’ im Traum’ geweinet”, could 
not have been chosen instead. 


It is interesting to compare Alfred 
Deller’s performance of Music for 2 While 
with that of the young American counter- 
tenor, Russell Oberlin (not generally avail- 
able in this country). Oberlin’s voice is 
more even, more “natural” in effect, and 
he does not have the piercing-sweet 
“harmonic” tones of Mr. Deller. But the 
latter brings a score of delicate and subtle 
touches to his realisation of the music. It 
might be deemed a somewhat finicky style; 
yet in his handling of English song, Deller 
has a refinement and finesse which, among 
present singers, perhaps only Peter Pears 
can rival, This 45 disc contains two fine 
songs—and should be welcomed by those 
who may not want the whole recital from 
which they come. A.P. 


OPERA 


ALBERTO EREDE. Romeo et Juliette (Gounod) : 
Mab, La reine des mensonges; Voyons, nourrice, 
on m’attend . Je veux vivre dans ce reve; 
L’amour, l’amour ... Ah, leve-toi, soleil! ; Dieu, ui fis 
lhomme ,. . O pur bonheur; Va! je tai — — 

Nuit Sigunseeets C’est la! Salut! tombea : 
Console-toi, pauvre ame. Mollet (bar.), Michea 
(sop. ml Ricquier (m. wc" Jobin i. )» Rehfuss 
(bar.), Paris ra O Decca Mono Lo oof 
10 15s. plus 4s. 103d. P.T.). From LXT502 

ATAULFO ARGENTA. Goyescas (Granados): Inter- 


mezzo; Interlude; La Maja y el Ruisenor. 
National Orch. /Argenta with Rubio 
(soy Mono CEP633: Stereo SEC5043 


(8/57): Stereo appears for the first time. 

Bernard Shaw used to find it difficult to 
escape Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette ‘at the 
opera; nowadays it is hard to come by— 
I have only seen it once. P.H.-W. enjoyed 
the complete set except for the Juliet—but 
that was in 1954. By now, and on this ten- 
inch transfer, some of it sounds faded; the 
trio in the marriage scene cross-modulates 
as if the singers were blowing through a 
keyhole. I don’t enjoy this Romeo in high- 
lights—he yells, and spreads, and pinches; 
but his words are very clear. I like best the 
Mercutio (Mollet) in what Berliozians 
must call the Queen Mab scherzo, and 
Rehfuss, the Friar Lawrence, when he 
doesn’t have to descend to bass notes that 
he hasn’t really got. The waltz song and 
the balcony scene and wedding and double 
suicide are all here, but they don’t rouse 
great enthusiasm. 

The EP extract from Argenta’s complete 
Goyescas makes available the only vocal 
version of ““The Lover and the Nightingale” 
(how has Victoria de los Angeles’s un- 
forgettable performance vanished?). Con- 
suelo Rubio belts it out too vehemently to 
make a conquest of her listeners. But the 
orchestra, in stereo, sounds wonderful 
(strings a bit steely in mono), and the 
popular intermezzo on the other side is 
implemented with the prelude to the third 
scene, a delirious, night-scented piece—why 
did it have to end it in mid-air? W.S.M. 
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LEHMAN ENGEL. Porgy and Bess (Gershwin) = 
Introduction ; Summertimet ; A Woman is a some- 
time thing; ‘Where is brudder Robbins? . He's. 
a-gone, gone . . . Come on, sister, come on brudder, 
fill up the saucer till it overflows; My man’s gone 
now; The train is at the station; It takes a long pull 
to get there; I got plenty o’ nuttin’ +; Buzzard, kee; 
on fiying over; Bess, you is my woman now®; t 
ain’t necessarily so*; Oh! what you want wid 
Bess? ; Oh, Doctor Jesus; Oh, day’s so fresh an’ fine; 
I am talking about devil crabs; I loves you, Porgy; 
Oh, de Lawd shake de Heavens; A red-headed 
woman; Clara, don’t you be down-hearted; There’s 
a boat dat’s leaving soon for New York; How are 
you dis very lovely mornin’; Oh, Bess, Oh, where’s- 
my Bess; Oh, Lawd, I’m on m way. Williams 
(sop.), McMechen’ (sop.), (sop.), 
Dowdy (m.-so “ai Glover (ten.), Yeates (ten.), 
Long (ten. ), — (ten.), Winters (bar.), 
Coleman (bar.), ews (bar.), Chorus and 

rch./Engel. Philips Mono GBL5517 (12 in., 
16s. 11d. plus 5s. 7d. P.T.). From NBL5016-8 
(10/55). wane marked f¢ and ®* are also available 
on SBF235 and SBF236 respectively (7 in., 5s. 3d. 
plus 1s. 8$d. P.T. each). , 

Philips’s complete recording of Porgy and 
Bess was one of the recent deletions that I 
most regretted. Fortunately the original 
three discs have now been reissued by 
Philips and in additicn we now have this. 
single disc which offers as comprehensive a 
selection as the new disc from the sound- 
track of the film (either has two.or three 
small items that the other hasn’t got, but 
both include all the essential numbers) at just 
over halfthe price. Serious collectors must try 
to acquire the three-disc album, but for 
not-so serious Gershwinites this collection 
is a very desirable item. I wouldn’t wish 
to be without June McMechen’s exquisite 
singing of “Summertime”, or Camilla 
Williams in “I loves you, Porgy”, or Inez 
Matthews as Serena, or Lawrence Winters 
in the Buzzard song, or the delightful 
Sportin’ Life of Avon Long, or the Wake 
or the Storm, or the street cries. They’re 
all here and they still sound fine. W.S.M. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPORA. La Famnciulla del West 
: Ch’ella mi creda libero. La Boheme 


(Puccini): Che gelida manina. Tosca (Puccini): 
Recondita armoniaf. Fedora Lo? Amor ti 
vietat. Manon Lescaut (Pu non vidi 


mai. Campora (ten.), Rome Opera House 
Orch./Santini. H.M.V. Mono es 3 *Stereo 
= (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). Items 

arked ¢ from ALP1720 (7/59), remainder from 
ALPIO72 ere OS ). 


*GAB SANTINI. Forza del Destino 
Weed: ( (a Tl santo nome a Dio; (b) La Vergine 

li an, (c) Rata » tata lan. (a) Montar- 

ay (b) a Sore S28 .), (c) Carturan (sop.) 

with a) and (c) C oe . Orchestra of 

the Rome Opera oo. Stereo RES4270 

(7 in., 11s. plus 8s. 7d. Pri. “Mono: 7ER5150 


(11/59). 

ALoEG GALLIERA. I! Barbiere di Sivigha Soe’: 
Largo al factotum; Seil mionome = ———s 
All’ idea di quel metallo. Gobbi (bar.), Alva en.), 
Callas (sop.). Philh. Columbia Mono SE Test 

(7 in., 11s. Pres 8s. 7d. P.T.). From 338CX1507-9 

(2 


The first two of these Italian offerings 
stem from what P.H.-W. called juke-box 
packages—hotch-potches unified by the 
conductor’s name. They make more sense 
in EP form. I like Campora’s full- 
throated top notes and the quick throb of 
his vibrato. “Che gelida manina” sounds 
too emasculated, but it is the exception; 
“Ch’ella mi creda” and “Donna non vidi 

ai’ are the most enjoyably sung. 

The Forza excerpts, also conducted by 
Santini, have appeared as a mono EP 
already; I reviewed them last November. 
The stereo is clean and natural, with good 
presence and separation. It is a pity that 
“I] santo nome di Dio” ends so incon- 
clusively. 

The Barbiere excerpts show Galliera’s 
set at a disadvantage, emphasising Alva’s 
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tendency to bleat, Gobbi’s hectoring 
delivery, and both singers’ clumsiness in 
florid divisions. But Alva sings “Se il mio 
nome” with great charm and suavity, 
because he isn’t having to exert his voice 
here. W.S.M. 


Giuditta (Lehar): Du meine 
schwarze Donna Antonia... Halli, Hullo ihr 
Leute! ... Du _ lieber, alter Knabe... Ein 
andrer Bursch’. . . Uns ist alles Einerlei; Freunde, 
das Leben ist Lebenswert; Schoen, wie die blaue 
Sommernacht; Welch Raetsel ist Liebe . . . Du bist 
meine Sonne!; In einem Meer von Liebe; Ich bin 
nicht schoen . . . Ja, die Liebe die ist so wie ein 
Schankelbrett; Ich weiss es selber nicht . . . Meine 
Lippen sie kuessen so heiss; Schoenste der Frau’n. 
Kmentt (ten.), Gueden (sop.), Czerwenka (bass), 
Chorus and Orch. of the Vienna State Opera. 
Decca Mono BR3035 (10 in., 15s. plus 4s. 10$d. P.T.). 
From LK4238-40 (7/58). 

CLEMENS KRAUSS. Der Zigeunerbaron (Johann 
Strauss): Overture; Als flotter Geist; So tauschte 
mich die Ahnung nicht; Hier bin ich . . . Ja, das 
Schreiben und das Lesen; So elend und so treu; 
Solch einen Traum den lob’ ich mir . . .; Da klingt 
es hohl . . . Ha seht es winkt; Wer uns getraut? 
Her die Hand, es muss ja sein; Hurrah die Schlacht 
mit gemacht mit gemacht; Heirathen, Vivat!. 
Zadek (sop.), Patzak (ten.), Amday (cont.), 
Poell (bar.), Preger (ten.), Loose (sop.), Doench 
(bar.) Leverenz (cont.), Vienna State Opera 
Chorus and V.P.O. Decca Mono BR3033 (10 in., 
15s. plus 4s. 103d. P.T.). From LXT2612-3 (1 /52). 

Decca’s fairly recent Giuditta is attractively 
sung, with plenty of Schmalz but also of 
conviviality. All the same, it doesn’t stand 
up to a ten-inch disc of highlights; you 
notice that the hit numbers are no more 
than four, and wish that they might appear 
in EP form—otherwise it is preferable to 
have the whole set. The recording doesn’t 
sound very clean or airy, but I admire the 
skill of the cutting that has given an 
impression of theatrical continuity and 
vividness to the selection; there is some 
spoken dialogue, but not a lot. 

No spoken dialogue in the old Gypsy Baron 
set, but the cutting has again been so done, 
on this highlights disc, as to give an 
excellent feeling of continuity. All the 
highlights are here, and extremely well 
done, particularly by Patzak and that 
nonpareil of Straussians, Clemens Krauss. 


The sound ages remarkably slowly. 
W.S.M 


WRITA STREICH. (a) Die Zauberflote (Mozart): O, 
zitt’re nicht mein lieber Sohn; Der Hoelle Rache. 
(b) Die Entfuehrung aus dem Serail (Mozart): Durch 
Zaertlichkeit und Schmeicheln; Welche Wonne, 
welche Lust. Streich (sop.), Berlin Radio S.O./ 
Fricsay. D.G.G. Mono EPL30462 (7 in., 12s. plus 
3s. Lid. P.T.). (a) From DGM18267-9 (3/56), (b) 
from DGM18184-5 (7/55). 

WFERENC FRICSAY. Fidelio (Beethoven): Abscheu- 
licher, wo eilst du hin; Gott! Welch Dunkel hier; 
In des Lebeus Fruehlingstagen. Rysanek (sop.), 
Haefliger (ten.), Bavarian State Orch. D.G.4. 
Mono EPL30406 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 
From D.;M1390-1 (10/58). 

-OTTO EDELMANN. Tannhauser (Wagner): Blick ich 
umher; Wie Todesahnung.. . du mein holder 
Abendstern. Edelmann (bass), V.S.O./Moralt. 
Philips Mono SBF192 (7 in., 5s. 3d. plus Is. 8$d. 
P.T.). From ABR4030 (5/55). 

“GEORG SOLTI. Das Rheingold (Wagner): Schwueles 
Gedunst schwebt in der Luft .. . Abendlich strahlt; 
Was dentet der Name? Flagstad (sop.), London 
(bar.), Waechter (bar), Svanholm (ten.), Balsborg 
(sop.), Pluemacher (cont)., Malanivk (sop.), 
V.P.O. Decca Mono CEP632: Stereo SEC5042 
(7 in., 11s. plus 8s. 7d. P.T.). Mono from 
1.XT5495-7 (3/59): Stereo from SXL2101-3 (3/59). 

Rita Streich is a popular EP artist, no 
-doubt because she has a vocal quality that 
insinuates itself into the affections of people 
who wouldn’t otherwise regard themselves 
as vocal fanciers. And she does this without 
in any way cheapening the music. I have 
found her an unequal interpreter but never 
an unmusical one, even in light music. In 
these extracts from two complete recordings 


:she impersonates.a delightfully gay Blond- 


RUDOLF MORALT. 
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chen and a rock-reliable but not ultimately 
very frightening Astrafiammante; her florid 
passages are a delight in their accuracy, and 
of course the run up to top E in “Durch 
Zartlichkeit” holds no terrors for her—she 
performs similar feats a semitone higher on 
the other side. Not very grand but extremely 
pretty singing, which is why the EP lists are 
full of Miss Streich’s achievements. 

From D.G.G.’s complete Fidelio (also 
conducted by Fricsay) come the two most 
famous arias. The one for Florestan is a 
headless wonder since it’s been shorn of the 
orchestral introduction out of which rises 
the prisoner’s first cry of despair—much less 
inspiring when it comes from nothing and 
nowhere, though Haefliger sings it extremely 
well; the cabaletia is taken very steadily and 
does not attempt to suggest Florestan’s 
excitement as he imagines a vision of 
Leonora, but the rhythm is spruce and the 
oboe dances suavely over the texture: wrong 
perhaps, but beautiful. Leonie Rysanek’s 
voice is not comfortably accommodated on 
record, here or elsewhere, but there is 
nobility of expression in her delivery of 
**Abscheulicher!”’, and she sails up to top B 
with ease. The horn-playing is splendid in 
*“Komm, Hoffnung’. Why don’t the 
singers add the necessary appoggiaturas ? 

If you want a record of Wolfram’s solos 
from Tannhduser, try hard to acquire 
H.M.V. 7ER5033 (on the deletion list, 
alas), where they are marvellously sung by 
Fischer-Dieskau. Otto Edelmann has a 
less ingratiating voice, but is in good form 
on this standard 45, though too near the 
mike; he does not include the first act solo 
as Fischer-Dieskau did—understandably 
since the Philips disc isn’t extended in play, 
and for the moment he has the field to 
himself. So has Solti in Das Rheingold, but 
that is another story. The EP transfer of 
the closing scene will be a tantalising apéritif 
for all penurious Wagnerites who haven’t 
yet acquired this world-shaking set, prob- 
ably the greatest achievement in the history 
of gramophone recording. On EP you get 
Donner’s war-cry, the seismic thunderbolt, 
Froh and the rainbow bridge, Wotan’s 
“‘Abendlich strahlt”, and what musicians 
are inclined to call the Entry of the Goods 
into Vauxhall, complete with six harps. 
You also hear the voice of Flagstad asking 
what the name Valhalla means. The sound 
is as gorgeous as before (very clear and 
euphonious in mono, too), and the real 
drawback is simply that the EP format 
obliges you to change sides in the middle of 
the extract. Since continuity, the art of 
transition, is the point of this scene, and 
since we are no longer living in the coarse- 
groove era, that side-change would ruin 
the EP for me—but then, I have the 
complete set. W.S.M. 


HISTORICAL 


SIGRID ONEGIN. Songs. Neue Liebe (Rubinstein). 
Pur dicesti (Lotti). Pastorale (Bizet). Jeunes 
fillettes (Weckerlin). Sigrid Onegin (contralto), 
Bruno Seidler-Winkler (piano). D.G.G. Mono 
EPL30197 (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). 
Collectors should be very grateful to 
D.G.G. for making available these pre- 
electric recordings of Onegin. They date 
from 1921-1925 and are extremely rare in 


their original form. 





April, 1966 


Onegin had a voice of tremendous range, 
and she was wise enough to consult the very 
finest teachers, including Lilli Lehmann, 
who helped her with her trill, and Mar- 
garethe Siems, who greatly improved the 
production of her head notes. She also had 
exceptional facility in coloratura, and it is 
not surprising that she is often spoken of as 
the true successor to Schumann Heink. 

Pur dicesti immediately invites comparison 
with Patti, and while the voice is younger, 
and under perfect control, this rendering 
lacks the sparkle which Patti manages to 
convey so wonderfully. It is singing in the 
great bel canto tradition, with faultless 
scales, perfect trills and incomparably 
lovely tone, but it lacks life. The same is 
true to a much lesser extent in Bizet’s 
Pastorale, which is just inferior to Melba’s 
version for all round merit. Neue Liebe is 
well sung with free tone and vivacity, but 
Jeunes fillettes is sung in slow motion and is 
far too self-conscious. It contains a lovely 
trill and some glorious sounds, but is 
entirely un-Gallic in style. 

However, despite the above criticisms, 
this disc should be in every collection of 
historical records. The transfers are a little 
noisy, but the voice stands out well, and 
what a voice it is! j.F. 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. (a) Die Walkure 
(Wagner): ‘Cede il verno”. (b) Madame Sans-Gene 
(Giordano): “Ah, non guardamie taci.” (c) Elena 
e Paride (Gluck): “O del mio dolce ardor”. (d) Nina 
(Pergolesi). Giovanni Martinelli (tenor). Top 
Rank Mono 15/010 (7 in., 11s. 34d. plus 3s. 8}d. 
P.T.). Items (a) and (d) recorded 1958, (b) and (c) 
recorded 1957. 

This little record contains four titles 
which were included in a 12-inch LP 
recently issued in the U.S.A. (Rondo Gold 
1001), but not available here. 

We are told that Martinelli recorded the 
Walkiire title and Tre giorni son che Nina in 
1958, and the other two selections the year 
before. Considering his age, his voice is 
marvellously preserved, and is immediately 
recognisable, but of course it is not the voice 
of thirty years ago, and the record has more 
sentimental than musical interest. 

The Walkiire “Spring Song”’ is reasonably 
successful, but sounds odd and _ senti- 
mentalised in Italian. The aria from 
Madame Sans-Géne is a creator’s record, but 
here the singer sounds most uncomfortable, 
and his intonation is really distressingly bad 
at times—which it never was when he was 
in his prime. The other two songs are given 
quite well, but naturally lack the finish that 
a singer such as Bonci would have displayed. 

The sleeve-notes are taken from the 
American 12-inch jacket, and contain some 
highly misleading statements: “Here 1s 
preserved the remarkable style and superb 
vocal diction in which every word 1s 


enunciated for its true worth and meaning, 


and here is the long sweeping Wagnerian 
line which encompasses the full two octaves 
of the male voice to the ringing high notes 
at the end”. Of course it does no such 
thing, and the top note is a high G. It is 
indeed within the range of many high 
baritones, although they might find the 
tessitura a little trying. 

The recordings reproduce well, and 
cannot fail to interest the many admirers of 
Martinelli. na 
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French is easy 
this exciting way 


Imagine yourself speaking ; speaking the language your- 
French fluently and con- | self and you can understand 
fidently—French you could | it easily when you hear it 
really be proud of. Today spoken. 

this is within everyone’s Learning a language by 
reach by the Linguaphone Linguaphone is quick and 
method. You learn by lis- | easy because you actually 
tening, easily, naturally, | enjoy it. Over a million 
just as you learnt English | people of all ages have 
as a child. : learnt languages by Lin- 
Linguaphone brings right guaphone. So can you. 


into your home the voices : 
of distinguished speakers : ingeaphone aches 34 
anguages. 


and professors on gramo- 
» ally records. As =. hear | Post the coupon below for 


them you follow their words | ‘he free 26-page booklet and 
in the illustrated text-book. | details of the Week’s Free 


Soon you find yourself | Trial Offer. 


---LINGUAPHONE-~ 


FOR LANGUAGES — (Dept. B. 30) 
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Address 


To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. B. 30) 


Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street 
London, W.1 


vlog, 


1 

| 

l 

| 

! Please send me. post free, your 26-page book about 
| Linguaphone and details of the Week’s Free Trial Offer. 
| 

I 

! 

l 


*Or any of 34 languages including: 
FRENCHY] GERMAND] SPANISHO ITALIAN 
Cther language(s) 


Put a cross against the language. I am interested in learning for 1 
| © 9:0: 6a: $claha mate mc nroete Wa elara dé. & & Acta Ratan w brdla'd oak datbeidia wu niet ode purposes. 








CAIN | CANTATE | 


Fourth Release 


April 1960 
TELEMANN Two Cantatas: Gott will 
T 72088 K Mensch und sterblich 
29/6 werden and Was gleicht dem 


Adel wahrer Christen 
Helmut Krebs (tenor) with 
instrumental ensemble 


DISTLER Chorale-Passion, Op. 7 
T 72083-4 L Helmut Krebs (tenor), Evange- 
59/- list; Paul Gimmer (bass), 
Jesus; Westfalische Kantorei 
SCHUTZ Two pieces from ‘Sym- 
T 71679 F phoniae Sacrae’ 
15/11 Paul Giimmer (bass) with in- 
strumental ensemble 
SCHEIN Two Motets 
T 71692 F Hessische Kantorei 
15/11 
WERNER, F. Easter Music, Op. 31 
T 72079 F Heinrich-Schiitz-Chor, 
15/11 Heilbronn, with woodwind 


ensemble and organ 


BUXTEHUDE Prelude, Fugue and 


T 72081 F Chaconne in C major 

15/11 Prelude and Fugue in F 
major 
Arno Schénstedt (organ) 

BACH Fantasia in A minor, 

T 72460 F BWV 922 

15/11 Toccata in E minor, 
BWV 914 


Irmgard Lechner (harpsichord) 


HYMNS Four Easter Hymns 
T 72090 F Kantorei Barmen-Gemarke, 
15/11 with instrumental ensemble 
MUSIC FOR Miscellaneous works by 
BRASS Gottfried Reiche and Johann 
T 71693 F Pezel 
15/11 Hessen-Sextett 


Obtainable from Record Dealers 
and our own Record Showroom 


NOVELLO & COMPANY LTD. 


160 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: GERrard 1222 
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HEINRICH REHKEMPER. Songs. (a) Die Neugierige; 
(b) Abschied; (c) Die Nebensonnen; (d) Gute Nacht 
(Schubert). Heinrich Rehkemper (baritone). 
D.G.G. Mono noe (7 in., 12s. plus 3s. 11d. 
P.T.). Items (a) and (d) previously i valiehie on 
> 95101, (b) on Polydor 95102, (c) on Polydor 
90019. 


Rehkemper was a baritone who sang at 
the Munich opera and had an international 
reputation. He made many Lieder records, 
and was admired for the intimacy and 
insight of his approach to this side of his art. 
Hermann Klein wrote with great enthusiasm 
of his recording of Wolf’s Der Feuerreiter and 
Storchenbotschaft, in which the accompani- 
ments were played by Michael Raucheisen. 

The transfers have been most skilfully 
done, and it is difficult to realise that these 
recordings were probably made about 1930. 
There is little surface noise and the excellent 
and sympathetic singing of Rehkemper 
make this a record which should not be 
limited in its appeal to collectors only. The 
accompanist is not named, and there are no 
sleeve notes. j-F. 


IGNACE PADEREWSKI. Chopin. Etudes: Op. 10, 
No. 12 in C — “The Revolutionary” ae /28) 
ip. 25, No. nc sharp minor (4/5 p. 10, 
No. 5 in G ‘on ‘alee (24/5/28). Gh = in A flat 
major, Op. 28, No. 17 5/28). Waltz in C sharp 
minor, Op. 64, No. 2. ubert. Moment Musical 
in A flat major, oe. 94, No. 2 Aig Le ae rs 
By the Brookside (11,12/2 
Bandoline (29/4/14). Le Cscttion . ¥ C; mn. 
. Schumann. Warum?, (30/4/14). 
Paderewski. Nocturne in B flat major, Op. 16, 
No. 4 eae Liszt. a de Concert in F minor 


(4/5/23 bussy. reludes, Book 1, No. 12, 
ae ratsiors0)- Ignace Paderewski 
(piano). Camden — CDN1020 (12 in., 


15s. 10d. plus %s. 24. PT 

Paderewski made his first recordings in 
1911, when he was forty-nine years old and, 
as Fred Gaisberg tells us in his book, Music 
on Record, never completely reconciled 
himself to the ordeal. He was distressed at 
the apparatus capturing so little of his wide 
dynamic range—at least in pre-electric 
days—and certainly he must have had to 
restrain those crashing fortissimos that used 
to upset the critics—and, it may be added, 
also one of his then youthful admirers, now 
ancient, who is writing this review. But 
Paderewski won over all his critics, even 
Bernard Shaw, in the end and was rightly 
acclaimed as one of the greatest pianists the 
world has ever known. Much of his great- 
ness, I believe, will reach the listener who 
never heard him in the flesh through the 
medium of this most valuable and fascinat- 
ing disc. He was a noble figure at the 
keyboard, apparently calm and _ self- 
possessed, however deep the emotions he 
was transmitting through his fingers, and 
in some way magnetically compelling: in 
the real and not the debased sense he was a 
spell-binder. 

As can be heard in the Chopin 
“Revolutionary” study or the Liszt F minor 
study, Paderewski never exploits his virtu- 
Osity, it is always at the service of poetry: 
and it is the sheer poetry of his playing that 
makes one ignore completely—except per- 
haps in Couperin’s La Bandoline—the 
shortcomings of most of these recordings. 

The strongly emotional side of his playing 
comes out above all in the ‘“‘Revolutionary” 
study, recorded in 1928, when he was 
nearly 70, which is splendidly vital and has 
a finely articulated, surging left hand part 
and, in complete contrast, in the quiet 
C sharp minor study, recorded at the same 
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time, which is most eloquent and moving. 
That also is true of Warum?, which chal- 
lenges Richter’s interpretation for beauty of 
line and is perhaps even more deeply felt. 

There were critics who felt that Pader- 
ewski’s variations of tempo sometimes went 
beyond reasonable limits: and there may 
be those who feel that in the way in which 
he lovingly lingers over certain phrases in 
Chopin’s A flat Prelude, or the way in 
which he plays the piz mosso sections of the 
C sharp minor Waltz. 

Where he might legitimately have 
lingered, before the first recapitulation of 
the opening theme of Schubert’s A flat 
Moment Musical, he does not do so, but 
remains in the prevailing tempo. His 
methods were completely individual and 
he always refused to allow that there were 
such things as “absolute” rhythm or 
infallible laws of interpretation. On this 
point Chopin’s approval of Liszt’s playing of 
his Etudes, so different from his own, should 
be recalled. 

Paderewski’s amazing differentiation of 
touch is beautifully shown in Debussy’s 
Minstrels (which the label and _ sleeve 
pedantically spell Ménestrels), a piece which 
plays, so to speak, with a straight face and 
with the sentimental passages underlined. 
I found it fascinating. His own Nocturne and 
Stojowski’s By the brookside do not amount 
to much musically, but enable us to hear 
another example of his lovely singing tone 
and, in the second piece, of the rippling 
right hand finger work that so enchants one 
in his thrilling performance of the Liszt 
study. 

These transfers must have presented great 
difficulties, but these have been remarkably 
well overcome and give us, moreover, a 
conspectus of recorded piano tone between 
1914 and 1930. Paderewski made ten 
Beethoven recordings in 1936—in con- 
nection with the film ‘‘Moonlight Sonata”— 
and it is to be hoped that some of these will 
be issued later on. ALR. 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS. (a) Rigoletto (Verdi): 
Cortigiani, vil razza dannata. (b) JI Barbiere di 
Siviglia (Rossini): Largo al Factotum. (c) Un 
Ballo in Maschera (Verdi): Eri tu, che macchiavi. 
(d) La Forza del Destino (Verdi): Morir! tremenda 
cosa! ,.. Urna fatale, (e) I Pagliaccé (Leoncavallo): 
Si puo, Signore! . « » Un nido di memorie. (f) J 
Vespri Siciliani (Verdi): In braccio alle dovizie. 
(g) Don Carlos (Verdi): Per me giunto . . . O Carlo, 
ascolta. (h) Faust (Gounod): Avant de quitter ces 
lieux. Heinrich Schlusnus (baritone). D.G.G. 
Mono LPEM19039 ry in., 25s. 9d. plus 8s. 43d. 
P.T.). Items (a) and (b) ’ previously ‘oveihle on 
Decca LY6148 Cnyaer 67261), (c) and (e) on 
Polydor 35022, (d) on Polydor 67150, (f) ana (g) 
on Polydor 68119, (h) on Polydor 35027. 


Italian opera and. French opera sung in 
German, or Russian, or English, or in fact 
any language other than the original is 
generally most unsatisfactory, and this 
record, containing as it does a number of 
arias sung, by one of the very greatest 
German baritones, is nevertheless a dis- 
appointment. 

The titles in the heading are given in 
Italian to help readers identify them, but 
alas, despite the fact that Schlusnus did 
make a number of Italian opera recordings 
in their original language, none of these has 
been included, and so we are given “‘Ja, nur 
du hast dies Herz mir entwendet” and not 
“Eri tu, che macchiavi quell’anima”: 
“Ich bin das Faktotum der schénen Welt”, 
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and not “Largo al factotum della citta’’. 
Not even a Schlusnus can entirely over- 
come such a handicap. 

I can only imagine that this reissue was 
originally designed for the German speak- 
ing public, and indeed for that section which 
prefers to hear opera in the vernacular. 

Of course Schlusnus was a great enough 
singer to make a great deal of these record- 
ings, but when he sang Italian so well, and 
recorded so many of these titles with the 
original texts, it seems such a pity that the 
German versions were used. 

D.G.G. have made an excellent job of the 
transfers, which are taken from original 
recordings of the late twenties and early 
thirties. F 


JULIUS PATZAK. (a) Cosi fan tutte (Mozart): Der 


Odem der Liebe. (b) Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail 
yma 6 : Wenn der Freude — iessen. (c) Die 


a! (Mozart): Dies ist bezaubernd 


schon. Julius Patzak omen vg with orchestral 


accompaniment. D.G.G. Mono EPL30180 (7 in., 

12s. plus 3s. 11d. P.T.). Items (a) and (c) previously 
available on Decca CA8196 (Polydor 95437) and 
item (b) on Polydor 35029. 


Patzak was a most stylish Mozart singer, 
and indeed he probably still is! These 
recordings were made in the early thirties 
when he was in his prime, but I notice that 
his name is, shown in the cast of the new 
Decca highlights from Der Zigeunerbaron, so 
apparently he is still singing well nearly 
thirty years later! 

His pre-war recordings for Polydor show 
a great refinement of style, and he manages 
the trying tessitura of these well known 
arias with fine skill. The transfers are true 
to the originals, and except for wishing that 
“Der Odem der Liebe” was sung in its 
original Italian version as “Un aura 
amorosa’’, I have nothing but praise for this 
excellent little disc. JF. 
EVA TURNER. Aida (Verdi): 

“O patria mia”’f. Il Trovatore (Verdi): “D’amor 
sull’ ali rosee”. Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni): 
“Voi lo sapete’’. Tosca (Puccini): “Vissi d’arte’’. 
Turandot (Puccini): “In questa reggia”’t. Eva 
Turner (soprano), with orchestral accompaniment, 
conducted by Stanford Robinson ae marked + 
remainder conducted by Sir Thom: 


Bart., C.H. Columbia Mono COLCI14 (12 in. 
30s. plus 9s. 9d. P.T.). Recorded in 1928. 


The younger generation of opera lovers 
have probably heard so much about Eva 
Turner’s sensational singing as Turandot 
that they may have wondered if she was 
as good in other parts. Here is the splendid 
answer. It was in 1928—the date of her 
début as Turandot in the summer season at 
Covent Garden and the date of all these 
recordings—that she also sang Santuzza 
and Aida, proving herself “equal to the 
best Italians”. Her Aida was criticised for 
sameness of mood and she deepened her 
interpretation of the part in later years but, 
my goodness, what glorious singing this is 
in a manner totally different from that 
of the ice-cold princess of “In questa 
reggia”. There is true emotional feeling 
in her singing of the phrase “e l’amor mio” 
and “Numi pieta”, in “Ritorna vincitor”’; 
in this latter section she employs beautiful 
soft tone again at the touching end of the 
aria. In “O patria mia” (which begins at 
“Qui Radamés verra’”) she makes little 
of the shading into the major third 
(which Verdi has specially marked) but 
there criticism ends. The aria is, alas, 
heavily cut but we get, of course, her 
wonderful ascent to the high C, done with 


“Ritorna vincitor!”’ ; 
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perfect control, and the softly floating 
high A at the end. 


By this time anyone who never heard 
Eva Turner will have been completely 
captured by the purity and absolute 
steadiness of her tone, and by the infallible 
way in which the high notes are centred. 
The Times critic who spoke of her voice as 
“more like a superb instrument than a 
human organ’’, was right in respect of the 
mechanics of her singing, but I hope he did 
not mean to imply any absence of humanity 
in it. That is here completely contradicted 
except in the Turandot aria where its 
apparent absence is needed. I never heard 
Eva Turner in Jl Trovatore, but I was 
absolutely enraptured by her exquisite and 
tender singing of “‘D’amor sull’ ali rosee”’, 
and especially by the rising phrases in the 
latter half of the aria which are something 
at which to marvel. She is equally good 
in the Cavalleria aria, but insufficiently 
pleading in “Vissi d’arte”, in which she 
makes the one artistic mistake in these 
performances. It comes at the end of 
the aria—always a danger point—a sob 
that sounds, even if it was not, synthetic 
and distorts the cadence. Miss Turner 
precedes it with a thrilling climax and a 
perfectly managed articulation of the tone 
on the last two notes that brought Destinn’s 
singing at this point to mind. 

“In questa reggia”’ is too famous a record- 
ing to need description. The sheer vocal 
power and brilliance of the climactic 
phrases bowls me over, as it always did. 


The voice is extremely well integrated 
with the orchestra in the arias conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, but less so in 
those conducted by Stanford Robinson 
which seem to have been recorded in a 
studio with a different acoustic and to 
have a more obtrusive surface. But this 
is a small matter and the transfers are 
remarkably good, giving us, at long last, 
recordings on LP of the greatest English 
soprano of our time and one of the world’s 
greatest voices to treasure and — y 


An article on Eva Turner, by Dudley Scholte, will 
he found on page 512 of this issue, and on page 562 
there is a description by Alec Robertson of a booklet 
produced by Columbia to accompany the above record. 


POETRY AND DICTION, ETC. 


PETER SELLERS. The Trumpet Volunteer: We need 
the Money. Peter Sellers. Parlophone Mono 
GEP8784 (7 in., 8s. plus 2s. 7$d. P.T.). From 
PMD1069 (4/59). 

NOEL COWARD. Reading from his poems. The 
Boy Actor: A.Question of Values: Opera Notes 
(with Margaret Leighton): Honeymoon: Do I 
believe? Philips Caedmon Mono TCE125 (7 in., 
lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From TC1094 (8/59). 


Two more items from The Best of Sellers 
can be unreservedly recommended. Both 
represent facets of the madder side of our 
life today and the performances reveal 
insight of genius. Noél Coward’s bits and 
pieces were originally coupled with a 
fine performance from Shaw’s Apple Cart. 
Personally I find Do I believe childish and 
unworthy, but the rest is vintage Coward. 
As a bonus to Opera Notes, to which 
probably most Gramophone reviewers have 
contributed—and, by the way, there is a 
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rhyme to Elgar—here is one written years 
ago by Gavin Gordon: “Of musical 


phenomena the oddest: Is___ that 
Mussorgsky’s Christian name was 
Modeste”’. 


BLOOM/NEVILLE. Poetry of Shakespeare. It 
was a Lover and His Lass (a): How like a Winter 
hath my absence been (a): Shall I compare Thee 
to a Summer’s Day (b): When in Disgrace with 
Fortune and Men’s eyes (b): Fear no more the Heat 
o’ the Sun (a): Farewell! thou art too dear for my 

essing (b): When Icicles hang by the Wall (a): 
hen to the Sessions of Sweet Silent Thought (b): 
Tired with all these, for restful Death I cry (a): 
When in the Chronicles of Wasted Time (b): That 
time of year thou may’st in me behold (a): O 
Mistress Mine (b). Read by Claire Bloom (a) 
and John Neville (b). Philips Caedmon Mono 


TCE129 (7 in., lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From 
TCO998 (3/59). 
T. S. ELIOT. Reading from his poems. A Song 


for Simeon: Marina: Triumphal March from 
“Coriolan”: O Light Invisible from the Rock: 
Chorus from ‘Murder in the Cathedral’: Chorus 
from “Fatnily Reunion”. Philips Caedmon Mono 
TCE123 (7 in., 11s. plus $s. 7d. P.T.). From 
TC1045 (3/59). 

WALTER DE LA MARE. Reading from his poems. 
Peace: The Veil: The Railway Junction: England: 
In a Library: The Scribe: Here I sit: Music: All 
that’s past. Philips Caedmon Mono TCE124 (7 in., 
lls. plus 3s. 7d. P.T.). From TC1046 (3/58). 

YN WILLIAMS. Emlyn Williams reading 
Charles Dickens. Moving in Society: Scenes from 
“Our Mutual Friend”. Paul: Scenes from ‘‘Dombey 
and Son”. Mr. Bob Sawyer gives a Bachelor Party: 
An Episode from ‘‘Pickwick Papers” (RG231). The 


Signalman: A Ghost Story from “Christmas 
Stories”. Mr. Chops: A Story from “Christmas 
Stories”. The Fancy Ball: An Episode from “A 


Tale of Two Cities” (RG232). Argo Mono RG231-2 
(two 12 in., 60s. plus 19s. 6d. P.T.). These records 
may be _ purchased separately. From Decca 
LXT5295-6 (2/57). 

The Shakespeare lyrics come from the 
two-record set of selections from Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, and it is naturally 
convenient to have them in this form. 
Both artists speak them beautifully. The 
Eliot selection will please all those who 
would like a sample of his reading but 
who do not want a whole LP. In a recent 
broadcast C. Day Lewis spoke of Eliot as 
one of the few poets who read their own 
lines successfully, and those who regard 
him as flat will be surpised at the vigour of 
the Triumphal March. This is an admirable 
selection. The de la Mare poems, divorced 
from the ghost story on the LP, are a 
joy. Few people wrote shorter poems, 
using shorter words, each one beautifully 
placed. As I said about the original, here 
is an old man remembering his poems by 
the fireside, with the decanter at hand, 
and casting a spell of great beauty; these 
are some of the most exquisite lyrics in the 
language, born of keen observation and the 
humour of wisdom. No sensitive person 
will be disappointed in this enchanting 
record. There can now be few people in 
England unaware of Emlyn Williams’ 
Dickens readings. His one-night stands 
continue all over the English-speaking 
world, and it is a fact that many people 
who cannot read Dickens are completely 
spellbound by these performances, as I am. 
The layout of these Argo: reissues is 
similar to that of the former Decca publica- 
tion, and the vagaries of gramophone 
politics have here the consumer justifica- 
tion of giving fresh publicity to two of the 
most fabulous records ever issued. R.W. 
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SPECIAL ISSUES 


(The records reviewed in this column are not necess- 
arily available through record dealers. Details may be 
obtained from the address given.) 
CONTEMPORARY PIANO MUSIC. Sir Arnold 

Bax. Piano Sonata No. 1 in F sharp minor: A 
Hill-Tune: Mediterranean: Ceremonial Dance: 
Water Music: Serpent Dance: Country-Tune. Iris 
Loveridge (piano) (RCS10). Lennox Berkeley. 
Piano Sonata in A major, Op. 20: Six Preludes, 
Op. 23: Scherzo in D major, Op. 32, No. 2: 
Impromptu in G minor, Op. 7, No. 1: Concert 
Studies: Op. 48, in E flat major; Op. 14, No. 2, in 
E minor; Op. 14, No. 3,in C minor; Op. 14, No. 4, 
in F major. Colin Horsley (piano) (RCS9), 
Michael Tippett. Piano Sonata. Iain Hamilton. 
Piano Sonata, Op. 13. Margaret Kitchin (piano). 
(RCS5). Lyrita Mono RCS10, 9, and 5 (12 in., 30s. 
plus 9s. 9d. P.T. each). Lyrita Recorded Edition, 
99, Green Lane, Burnham, Bucks. 


Tippett’s Piano Sonata, formerly called 
Fantasy Sonata, composed in 1938 and 
revised in 1954, was his first mature com- 
position, and is a thoroughly attractive and 
fascinating work, which it is good to find 
available once more on disc (during the war 
a semi-private recording by Phyllis Sellick, 
on 78s, was published). It combines sheer 
charm, energy of musical purpose, and 
command of form and medium, in the most 
attractive and exhilarating way. The first 
movement in particular, a set of variations, 
is filled with inventions which give pleasure 
to the mind and ear. The trio tune of the 
Scherzo shows the warmly human side of 
Tippett’s personality—the lovable side, if you 
will allow the word; for Tippett’s music is 
so often lovable, in the way that Schubert’s 
or Janacek’s is. The Finale is a compound 
of flickering wit and relaxed, easy charm. 

Margaret Kitchin, one of our foremost 
exponents of contemporary piano music, 
plays the Sonata with evident affection and 
intelligence. She is particularly happy in 
her handling of the two-part inventions 
(dialoguando fra le due mani) of the slow move- 
ment, making these passages very mean- 
ingful. She is, however, inclined to be a 
rather noisy pianist, happiest at stepping up 
the volume, slightly too impetuous in those 
pages which seem to want simple, un- 
affected, relaxed, lyrical playing. 

It is also good to see Iain Hamilton 
represented on disc at last. This Sonata, 
dating from 1951, is in his early, impassioned 
manner, in the shadow of Bartok rather 
than of the serialists. Hugh Wood’s sleeve- 
note speaks rightly of “‘passionate energy 
and intensity, allied on the one hand to an 
exalted airiness, on the other to a brooding 
melancholy”. This is a powerful and 
expressive work in three movements. It 
reminds me—I hope Mr. Hamilton will 
forgive the comparison!—of the ambitious, 
far-flung piano sonatas of the young 
Brahms, in which big ideas seem to struggle 
with the limitations imposed by two hands 
on a single keyboard. Both the Tippett and 
the Iain Hamilton sonatas are published by 
Schott, at 7s. 6d. 

Lennox Berkeley is the most agreeable of 
our minor composers—more than that, 
too, but this disc of piano music is 
made up chiefly of minor works. There is a 
lack of urgency in them; one does not fee! 
that they had to be written, or that one is 
any the richer for having heard them. At 
the same time none of them is less than 
pleasant; they are well written, wel! 
mannered, unpretentious. The brie! 
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The Decca Stereo Decola incorporates the Decca 
ffss pick-up; a specially mounted transcription 
turntable; high fidelity amplifiers with bass, treble, 
volume and balance controls; high fidelity VHF- 
FM radio with provision for future reception of 
stereo radio; 16 speakers specially arranged* to 
give the fullest stereo effect from every listening 
angle. Superb mahogany Regency reproduction 
cabinet with generous record storage space. 
(Contemporary style cabinet available later.) 


395 guineas, tar paid. * Patent applied for 
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the finest 
record reproducer 
in the world 


Hi-fi is only true hi-fi when it is indistinguishable 
from the live performance. To record and then to 
reproduce, on a single instrument, every nuance of 
the original performance—its complete musical and 
artistic content and its full aural perspective— 
meant the perfecting of several inter-related audio 
techniques. This is now achieved. With 
Decca full frequency stereophonic 
long playing records and the Decca 
Stereo Decola supreme quality of 
performance is assured. 





plays all types of stereo or mono records 


Itlustrated literature is available from Decca Radio and Television Decca House Albert Embankment London SE11 












X The finest pick-up arm in the world 


Vv 








MODELS 3009 & 3012 
PRECISION PICK-UP 
ARMS 


Only when your equipment includes one of these 
superb arms can the full possibilities of disc 
reproduction be realised. 
Their many features include: Mirror finished pillar 
bearings. Arm carried on virtually frictionless knife edges. 
Automatic lowering and raising anywhere on the record by hydro- 
mechanical control. Sliding base for instant tracking correction. 
Vertical height adjustment. Unique system provides for lateral and 
longitudinal balance of arm. Stylus pressure range 0-5 grammes. 
No weighing device required. Suitable for all stereo and mono 
cartridges, Decca ffss, Expert special, Ortofon heads, etc., 
permitting hitherto unattainable quality. 
Prices: Model 3009 9” Arm £18.15s.0d. + £6. 5s.0d. U.K. P.Tax 
Model 3012 12” Arm £20.12s.6d. + £6.17s.6d. U.K. P.Tax 


Manufactured by: 


S.M.E. LTD - STEYNING - SUSSEX - ENGLAND 
Telephone: Steyning 2228 
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sound reasons for choosing 
from the TAPE RECORDER GENTRE 


————_— 


NO-INTEREST TERMS 


| on all orders over £30 
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FREE ILLUSTRATED 72-PAGE CATALOGUE 


the most detailed publication of its kind 


|/_HUGE STOCKS OF ALL MAKES 


ensuring quick delivery to all parts of the country 














HONEST, INFORMED ADVICE 


from enthusiastic tape-recording and Hi-Fi specialists 


COMPREHENSIVE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


and inexpensive maintenance contract if desired 








Tape —— Hi-Fi Collaro Stats Tape 
eritone Elpico S.L. Emitape 
Recorders 5.4273. ~ ee Decca Stirling Tuners Scotch Boy 
Eusebehen Fi-cord” ome en ng oes c & re G i 
. t , 
Ferrograph Truvox 4 ” Weaire Elpico-Geloso Telefunken 
— = Gusd G.E.C —_a_et -™ 
Re ua earnest ¢ i 
a ol Rogers Goodmans Record Housing Gevaert 
Reflectograph | Wyndsor Armstrong c.Q. Linear Philips 
Sin ectograp Regentone Jason Wharfedale Tannoy Agfa : 
worn Perth-Saj Dulci Elac Ortofon . All Accessories, 
Harting “* a Pamphonic BJ R.C.A. Tapes, etc., by 
Telefunken Elektron Stentorian ° Lowther return of post. 
Philips Minivox Avantic Garrard Film Industries All makes in 
Spectone Korting Pilot Connoisseur Audiomaster stock, 


You can choose with confidence from the leading Specialists: 


a ee | 






i For free Catalogue send this coupon to: 
| The Tape Recorder Centre Lid., . 
Dept. G, 75 Grand Parade, Green Lanes, Harringay, Londen, N.4. STAmford Hill 1146 | 
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The man who knows what’s inside says : 


You get more out of 


TELEFUNKEN 
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TELEFUNKEN Magnetophon 75K-15 


TWO TAPE SPEEDS 33i.p.s. and 1{i-p.s. 
FREQUENCY RANGE a c.p.s. at 3} i.p.s. and 60-9,000 c.p.s 
at 1.p.s. 

PLAYING TIME 6 hours 20 minutes (5? in. DP Tape at slow speed) 
Press-button controls—Extra-sensitive braking and tape tension 
control system. Recording head with ultra-fine gap. Indirect flywheel 
drive. Fast rewind, quick stop button. Digital counter. Automatic 
tape-end stop. Connections for earphones, remote stop/start contro! 
and extension speaker. In attractive lightweight Styron Case. 


GNS (excel. microphone) 


TELEFUNKEN ere 76K 


FOUR TRACKS provide a 
playing time of 12hrs. 40 mins. 
from one 53” DP tape. Two 
speeds with frequency response 
of 30-16,000 c.p.s. at 33 and 
30-9,000 c.p.s. at 1}-. D.C. 
heating of valves. Transistorised 
pre-amplifier stage. Four tracks 
facilitate perfect superimposi- 
tion. One track may be moni- 
tored through earphones while 
the other track is being re- 
a. hy a —_s 
re) ot tracks together or . 

either track separately. 64 GNS (excl. microphone) 


TELEFUNKEN Magnetophon 85 KL 


Six watts push/pull power stage, two matched oval speakers 
with cut-out switch, volume control and separate bass and 
treble tone controls. Monitoring through loudspeakers or 
earphones while recording. Straight-through amplifier 
facilities. _Magic-eye level control. External speaker 
connection. Continuously variable trick control can be 


fitted. In luxury case. 79 GNS (excl. microphone) 


*SEE US AT THE AUDIO FAIR 
Hotel Russell, April 21st—24th 
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A full selection of Telefunken Accessories, Microphones and | 
Tapes are available. Ask for free brochure. | SEND COUPON for details of the complete range to: 
1 


WELMEC CORPORATION LIMITED 


TELEFU NKEN {47/148 STRAND, LONDON, W.C2 
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FRANK LOESSEDR’S wosica 


™e Most HAPPY 
RUA — "jae 
















with JO SULLIVAN : ART LUND 
SUSAN JOHNSON :SHORTY LONG 
MONA PAULEE 


based on SIDNEY HOWARD'S 
“THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED" 


orchestra and choral direction: HERBERT GREENE 
orchestrations : DON WALKER 
choreography: DANIA KRUPSKA 
costumes: MOTLEY 
scenery and lighting: JO MIELZINER 
direction: JOSETH ANTHONY 
_ produced for records by GODDARD LIEBERSON 


BBL 7374(L.P.) 


Philips Records Ltd., Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2’ 
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Scherzo, composed for Colin Horsley in 
1949, is my favourite; it is very attractive— 
asmall invention perfectly worked out. The 
Sonata takes the whole of one side. It was 
composed for Curzon, completed in 1945, 
and is quite an ambitious piece, not saying 
very much but well worked out, and 
especially felicitous in the slow movement. 
Colin Horsley has been closely associated 
with Berkeley’s music, and his perform- 
ances can be taken as authoritative. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


These Lyrita discs are well recorded and 
attractively presented, with a pleasant 
sleeve-design and good notes. There is a 
small mystery about the essay on Berkeley. 
It is signed “L.I.G.”, but is identical with 
Edward Lockspeiser’s essay in the catalogue 
of Berkeley’s works published by Chester. 
A third disc in this series of Contemporary 
British Piano Music is devoted to Arnold 
Bax, and played by Iris Loveridge (RCS10) ; 
I hope to review this next month. A.P. 





PASSING NOTES 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


For many collectors, the Canadian soprano, 
Lois Marshall, became prominent through the 
sponsorship of two of the world’s leading con- 
ductors—Toscanini (in Beethoven’s Mass in D) 
and Beecham (in Handel’s Solomon). When she 
was in London recently, en route for Australia, I 
asked her what it had been like to record for 
Toscanini during his last years. 

Rather strange, I gather. Once, after part of 
the Mass in D had been recorded and Toscanini 
was resting on the platform, the engineers 
started to play back the recording. As he heard 
the sounds Toscanini got more and more 
excited, turned to face where the choir would 
have been (if they had not left!), and started 


“conducting” them. “I’m sure he really 
thought he was conducting”, says Miss 
Marshall. 


She was brought to Beecham’s notice when 
he was looking in America for someone to sing 
the soprano part in Solomon. Indeed, Miss 
Marshall tells me, Beecham had already 
recorded the rest of the work in London, and 
even the accompaniments for the soprano part, 
and had been planning to mix the tapes of these 
with the singing of his eventual soloist. But on 
learning that Miss Marshall was in any case 
planning to visit London, he decided to record 
the sections afresh instead. Later Sir Thomas 
engaged Miss Marshall for his complete record- 
ing of Mozart’s Seraglio, after an audition in 
which she sang one of the exacting arias from 
this work at sight. I wonder how many of 
today’s leading sopranos could do that? 

Though now much in demand in the United 
States, Lois Marshall still lives in her own house 
at Scarborough, a small town near Toronto. It 
was from the University of Toronto that she 
graduated, winning a special prize of a thousand 
dollars towards the expense of an official début 
recital. Part of it she spent (again, how many 
singers would do so?) on commissioning a new 
set of songs from the Canadian composer, John 
Beckwith. 

She finds little satisfaction in the actual work 
of making recordings, preferring the live contact 
between singer and audience at a concert or 
recital. Her most enthusiastic audiences she has 
found—like many other performers—in Russia, 
which she has twice visited with her accom- 
panist and former teacher, Weldon Kilburn. 
Unknown admirers at her concerts crowded 
round her platform to hand up presents— 
sometimes a score or a gramophone record— 
and others used to sit down in her hotel lobby 
by the hour, copying out the music of her songs. 

Perhaps her ignorance of Russian is to blame 
for a curious episode on her first visit, when 
she was ushered into a studio thinking she was 
going to make a recording for a broadcast. On 
her next visit she learned that what she had 
mace was a commercial gramophone record on 
sale there. It was, incidentally, a fellow- 


Canadian, Glenn Gould (also a success in 
Russia, I gather), who had recommended her 
to the Russian musical authorities. 

From her recorded songs you might correctly 
surmise that Lois Marshall is a young woman 
of great charm. What you would not guess (and 
what she does not mention in her professional 
brochure, either) is that she has won her 
position in spite of polio, which hit her as a 
baby and because of which she still walks 
awkwardly. She used to take it for granted that 
her field would never extend to the opera stage 
but, astonishingly, it has begun to do so. An 
American television producer persuaded her to 
appear as Ellen in Britten’s Peter Grimes and 
recently in American theatres she has appeared 
as Mimi in La Bohéme, and as Tosca, in which a 
stand-in was used for Tosca’s final fatal jump 
over the parapet. 

* x * * 

At the Central Music Library in London, I 
was delighted to learn, the volumes most in 
demand are the vocal score of West Side Story 
and the book The Language of Music (O.U.P., 
30s.) by my fellow-contributor, Deryck Cooke. 
Mr. Cooke stimulates his readers to consider 
what, if anything, music actually means. But 
in pointing out how certain musical shapes have 
come to symbolise certain emotions, Mr. Cooke 
would assuredly not go all the way with the 
Soviet musicologist, D. Rabinovich, who writes 
of the Eleventh Symphony by Shostakovich: 
“The structure of the third movement has much 
in common with that of the Seventh and Eighth 
Symphonies, but never before did Shostakovich 
rise to such heights of political intensity in his 
music, never before has the music of his 
symphonies been so democractically acceptable 
to all”. 

This (including the italics) is from Mr. 
Rabinovich’s newly published book, Dmitry 
Shostakovich (Lawrence and Wishart, 18s.), 
which I commend despite jargon of the above- 
quoted kind. Its discussion of the works is full, 
its portrait of the man is revealing, though 
never merely gossipy, and the translation by 
George Hanna reads extremely well. 

Mr. Rabinovich has 166 pages; Gervase 
Hughes, in his new book The Music of Arthur 
Sullivan (Macmillan), has only 180 pages, but 
the cost is as high as 35s. None the less this is a 
really valuable book, crammed with music-type 
examples: that Sullivan should be given a 
thoroughly musicological treatment, after so 
many books about the Savoy Operas by non- 
musicians, is just about the best thing that 
could happen to him. The purely musical 
merits of Sullivan, which will be spotlighted 
when Gilbert’s copyright runs out next year and 
Sadler’s Wells starts to mount performances, 
have already been made more prominent by 
the rivalry between the D’Oyly Carte and the 
Sargent performances on record. Mr. Hughes 
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makes the curious statement that “Sir Malcolm 
Sargent has decreed” that the overture to The 
Gondoliers should end with the cachucha: in 
fact the Sargent recording omits the cachucha 
and sticks to the score, while the D’Oyly Carte 
version puts the cachucha in. 

I must warn readers that Mr. Hughes is stiff 
going, requiring the facility to “hear” music 
from the printed page and to read full score, 
and sometimes he annoyingly quotes passages 
without identifying their location in the Savoy 
Operas. But I read him fascinated. 

* ” * * 

Readers are used to praise from our reviewers 
for the Soviet pianist, Sviatoslav Richter, and 
further praise for him was given to me the other 
day by a fellow-pianist, Shura Cherkassky. 
As if he did not have to travel enough for 
professional purposes (he has been as far as New 
Zealand), Mr. Cherkassky likes travel for its 
own sake, carries an air time-table as others 
might carry a book of poetry, and last year 
decided to revisit his native Russia purely as a 
tourist. (He now lives in Nice.) He went to 
only one concert, after seeing a poster 
which announced that Richter was to play in 
chamber music. Mr. Cherkassky’s rapt 
impressions confirm my view that Richter’s 
eventual appearance in London—when he is 
persuaded to come—will be sensational. 

Shura Cherkassky himself is quite a luminary 
in the world of piano virtuosos, his small height 
(about five feet) belying the immense power of 
his playing. The gramophone has served him 
reasonably well: we have his admirable per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s Second Piano 
Concerto (the only one in the catalogue), while 
concert managers, he tells me sadly, are always 
insisting he plays No. 1 in B flat minor instead. 
As an encore at his recent Wigmore Hall 
recital he gave an apparently antique piece 
which possessors of one of his deleted 78 r.p.m. 
discs will have recognised: Autrefois by that 
once popular drawing-room composer, Cécile 
Chaminade. Alas, poor Chaminade! Only by 
a song in an ancient performance by Albani 
does today’s catalogue remember her. Mr. 
Cherkassky ought to give us an LP of the best 
drawing-room music — Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
Chaminade and . . . I am sure older readers 
must have favourites to add. 





Classical LP Catalogue 


The March edition of THz GRAMOPHONE 
Classical LP Catalogue is now on sale. Copies 
are available from all record dealers, price 
3s. 6d., or direct from the publishers at 49 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex, 
price 4s. post free. 

Both mono and stereo discs (at all speeds 
except 78 r.p.m.) and recorded tapes are listed. 
In addition the catalogue includes the relevant 
review dates from THE GRAMOPHONE and thus 
also provides a microgroove review index to 
THe GramopHone from June 1950. The 
catalogue consists of five main indexes— 
Composers, Titles, Artists, Opera and Miscel- 
laneous, Drama and Narrative. The Opera 
and Miscellaneous index contains the full cast 
lists of all recorded operas, full details of the 
H.M.V./O.U.P. History of Music in Sound, 
an index to all organ recordings listed in the 
catalogue and a Classified list of Folk and 
Traditional Music. The Drama and Narrative 
index includes all prose and poetry readings, 
sketches and variety items and documentary 
recordings. 

The Catalogue is fully revised every quarter 
and published in March, June, September and 
December. Annual subscriptions are available 
from the above address covering the four issues, 
price 15s. 6d. (All the above prices apply both 
at home and abroad.) 
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~ NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. 


GEORGIAN DANCES. Mountain Maiden; Georgian 
Marching Song; Languorous Dance; Kartouli; 
Kazbek Dance; Souliko; Dance of the Horsemen. 
(SEG7977). Dance of the Doe; I await thee my 
beloved; Wedding Dance; Festive Dance. (SEG7978). 
Georgian State Dance Company of the U.S.S.R. 
Ta. SEG7977-8 (7 in., 11s. plus 3s. 7d. 

-i. each). 


Until the visit to this country last autumn, 
when they appeared on TV as well as in person 
in both London and the provinces, most of us 
only knew of the feats of the Georgian State 
Dance Company and the music to which they 
perform them by hearsay. Their dancing is 
quite superb, particularly in the exuberance 
and virility of some of the dances for men. For 
all who have witnessed this either at first hand 
or on TV these two discs will be memory- 
provoking souvenirs. With no knowledge of 
the accompanying action the music alone, 
played as it is by many strange instruments, 
bowed, plucked and blown, with the reedy 
duduki, a sort of coarse-toned oboe, and the 
doli, a smallish drum often played with the 
fingers, persistently prominent, might tend to 
become rather monotonous but for the fact that 
most of the eleven dances on these two records 
are very short. For this reason I suggest that 
the first record is the best to sample. 


SABRE DANCE. Suites from Gayne (Khachaturian): 
Sabre Dance; Lesginka; Russian Dance; Dance of 
the Young Kurds; Armen’s Variation; Dance of the 
Kurds; Dance of the Rose Maidens. Masquerade 
(Khachaturian): Galop; Waltz; Mazurka; Romance. 
The Comedians (Kabalevsky): Galop; Gavotte; 
Epilogue. Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Alfred Newman. Capitol Mono 
Pr): %&Stereo SP8503 (12 in., 30s. plus 9s. 9d 


With incomplete recordings of ballet music 
and suites identification of the numbers in- 
cluded is important, so let us start there. Of the 
forty or so in the complete Gayne ballet (I follow 
the American spelling on the label) twelve 
comprise the two orchestral suites and they are 
all, and also two others, available on records. 
Following the numbering in the Classical 
Catalogue here, in order of performance, are 
Nos. 1, 8, 9, 6, 7, 4 and 3. Four of the five 
numbers of Masquerade suite are played and, 
again in order of performance, they are 5, 1, 
3 and 4. Of the ten numbers in Kabalevsky’s 
The Comedians only one, No. 2, Galop, is currently 
available in this country on LP, and that in 
only one recording, although the whole suite 
was issued on two 78s in 1949. The other two 
now made available are Nos. 8 and 10 in the 
list given in the World’s Encyclopedia of 
Recorded Music. 

I have often felt that I would like to see the 
Gayne ballet of 1942 but have never succeeded 
in doing so. The music seems to call for action 
even above most ballet music. The story is set 
on the frontiers of the composer’s native 
Armenia, and as the heroine’s husband not only 
treats his wife. with brutal cruelty but is also 
against the Soviet regime we may assume that 
he gets no sympathy in the end. Masquerade 
dates from three years earlier and the suite 
comes from the incidental music to a play by 
Lermontov which both indicts and _satirises 
Society with a capital S. The music is less 
distinguished than the later work and in it one 
finds many echoes of several Russian composers 
of the preceding generation, and, of course, in 
the galop, of Offenbach. Kabalevsky is much 
less known to the western world than his 
almost exact contemporary Khachaturian, 
comparatively few knowing anything but the 
lively galop included here and perhaps bits from 
the Colas Breugnon suite. This is rather surprising 
because such of his music as I know is in the 
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main tuneful and simple and often gay and 
lively. The Comedians dates from 1940 and was 
written as incidental music for a pantomime 
kind of play by Daniel. Like Khachaturian, 
Kabalevsky is fond of colour and expert in the 
use of the percussion department but uses, I 
think, his colours with more finesse than his 
compatriot. 

This is an excellent selection in that anyone 
likely to enjoy any one of the suites will probably 
be equally attracted by the others. The playing 
is brilliant but also plushy in appropriate 
passages and Alfred Newman gives the im- 
pression of thoroughly enjoying himself, which 
always makes for attractiveness in performance. 
The mono recording is excellent but that in 
stereo has even greater realism, particularly in 
the feeling of spaciousness and enabling one to 
hear the inner parts more clearly. 


WALTZES AND MARCHES. Waltzes from Vienna 
(Strauss). June Bronhill, Kevin Scott, John 
Lawrenson and Marion Lowe with the Williams 
Singers and Michael Collins Orchestra. H.M.V. 
Mono CLP1330: 4%Stereo CSD1289 (12 in., 25s. 9d. 


plus 8s. 4d. P.T.). Twentieth Century Waltzes: 


Love’s Roundelay (Waltz Wream); Sissy; Two Hearts 
in Time; Waltzing in the Clouds; Vienna, City of my 
Dreams; Maritza (Countess Maritza); Opera Ball; 
The World is Beautiful (Schon ist die welt); Live, 
Laugh and Love (Congress Dances); Gypsy Love; 
Draussen in der Wachau; Ronde; My Hero 
(Chocolate Soldier); Just for a kiss or two. Vienna 
State Orchestra conducted by Robert Stolz. 
R.C.A. Mono RD27152: yeStereo SF5051 (12 in., 
27s. plus 8s. 94d. P.T.). Marches from the Opera. 
Marches from Aida (Verdi): Faust (Gounod); 
Tannhauser (Wagner); The Magic Flute (Mozart); 
armen (Bizet); Die Meistersinger (Wagner); 
Marriage of Figaro (Mozart); Fidelio (Beethoven); 
The Prophet (Meyerbeer). London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Robert Linz. Pye 
Stereo GSGL10084(12in., 20s. 9d. plus 6s. 9d. P.T.). 
Also Mono GG L0034( 12in. 15s. 10d. plus 5s. 2d.P.T.). 

Waltzes from Vienna is a pastiche of music by 
Johann Strauss I and II arranged and fitted 
with a libretto based on the famous feud between 
father and son by Willmer, Reichert and 
Marischka. It was first produced in England, 
with lyrics by Desmond Carter, at the old 
Alhambra Theatre in 1931 and starred Marie 
Burke and Denis Noble among others. It was 
filmed two years later with Fay Compton and 
Jessie Matthews in the cast. 

Surely the sleeve-note is wrong in saying that 
Strauss senior “taught and encouraged” his 
son. The facts as I have always understood 
them are that Johann senior intended his son 
for a commercial career, would not countenance 
a musical career and did all he could to dis- 
courage the son from even learning music. 
With the mother’s connivance the lad perse- 
vered with his music in secret and he was only 
able to do so openly after the father had 
deserted his wife in favour of Emilie Trampusch. 

This record is obviously the direct result of 
the success of the Sadler’s Wells Opera Com- 
pany in The Merry Widow and other operettas 
although it is not a Sadler’s Wells production. 
There is a great deal of tuneful music affection- 
ately sung and played and well recorded, 
especially in the stereo version. June Bronhill 
and Marion Lowe are in great form. 

“Twentieth Century Waltzes” is in the same 
tradition for it includes waltzes by Leo Fall, 
Heuberger, Oscar Straus, Leh4r and other 
followers of the Strauss family. But the selection 
is purely orchestral of course. The playing is 
sympathetic and authentic and Mr. Stolz has 
resisted the temptation to over-elaborate and 
over-blow the arrangements more successfully 
than he did in his rather brazen version of the 
complete Merry Widow. The recording is good 
in both mono and stereo and a slight tendency 
towards hardness can easily be tamed. 
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In the nine operatic marches the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra plays very well for 
Robert Linz, the young conductor of the 
Hamburg Staatsoper who appeared a year or 
two ago at the Edinburgh Festival but whom | 
have not heard on records before. I like the 
easy and free movement which he maintains 
at all tempi. To hear the Meyerbeer march 
again for the first time for many years made me 
want to see Le Prophéte once more. I have only 
the stereo recording and so cannot compare the 
two. Tonally it is eminently satisfactory but 
stereophonically it is in some places mostly left 
and right with very little middle. For a 12-inch 
disc the measure is a little short, but in view of 
the cheap price it would not be fair to make too 
much of this. 


FANTASIA (Walt Disney). Rite of Spring (Stravinsky): 
Toccata and Fugue (Bach). Top Rank 30/003. Night 
on the Bare Mountain (Moussorgsky): Symphony 
No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral’’ (Beethoven): Ave Maria (Schubert) 
Top Rank 30/004. Nutcracker Suite (Tchaikovsky): 
Dance of the Hours from ‘‘La Gioconda” (Ponchielli). 
Top Rank 30/005. Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski. All Top Rank 
Mono (12 in., 22s. 74d. plus 7s. 4$d. P.T. each). 

It is not easy to decide how these three 
records ought to be approached. Perhaps the 
first thing to say is that they are not for musical 
purists; they are not aimed at them of course. 
All the titles are available in what for the lack of 
a better term, I will call ‘normal performances”, 
and it is to these that purists should look for 
their choice between the various versions avail- 
able. These differ firstly in that some of the 
works are cut or incomplete, and even in some 
degree re-arranged. The Pastoral Symphony, for 
instance, is substantially cut and the Nutcracker 
only includes six of the eight numbers which 
constitute the suite as usually heard, the over- 
ture and march being omitted. Secondly there 
are not the usual dividing bands. between 
movements etcetera, not even to separate the 
Moussorgsky from the Schubert, and thirdly 
because the music is “pulled about” a good 
deal, not so much because of the whims of the 
conductor but because of the accompanying 
action of the film Fantasia. 

Even so I personally welcome the records. 
The fact that they come from a popular film 
will probably encourage many people to try 
them who would otherwise not consider buying 
some at any rate of the pieces in what I have 
called normal performances and that is all to 
the good, even from the point of view of the 
purists, for the more people that graduate to 
such music, by whatever means, the better for 
us all. The playing is masterly, of course, and 
the recording is very good despite its age, whict. 
must be considerable; moreover the discs only 
cost thirty shillings each which is pretty cheap. 
If considered divorced from their association 
with the Disney film production the Stravinsky- 
Bach seems to me the most desirable of the three 
discs but within the limits of the reservations 
mentioned, that is to say to those at whom they 
are specifically aimed, I recommend them all. 


* * * * 


I liked “A World of Music”, a mixed 
orchestral concert played by the Capitol 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Carmen 
Dragon and comprising the Prelude to Act 1 
of Carmen, La Cucaracha, Londonderry Air, the 
Dance of the Comedians from The Bartered 
Bride, Brahms’s Waltz in A flat, the Polonaise 
from Eugene Onegin, Carnival of Venice, Debussy's 
Girl with the Flaxen Hair and the Overture to 
Fledermaus in mono as I said when reviewing It 
in September 1958. In stereo it is even more 
attractive, substantially so (Capitol SP8+12). 
To savour the difference, a good band to listen 
to is the gay and catchy La Cucaracha (a word 
that seems to mean either a cockroach or a 
dried-up old maid as desired). The brassy 
introduction gains in brilliance, the woodwind 
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is more delicately poised and the sweep of the 
massed strings is splendidly authentic. 

Another excellent mono record which 
stereo improves is that by the C.W.S. (Man- 
chester) Band conducted by Alex Mortimer 
which I reviewed in December 1959, I then 
described the band as bright toned (brass 
bands vary in tone as much as if not more than 
orchestras) and stereo enhances this. The 
programme is a typical brass band concert. 
It includes two Crystal Palace Championship 
test pieces, Life Divine and Coriolanus, both by 
Cyril Jenkins, Mozart’s Magic Flute Overture in 
which the articulation is a joy to hear, Eric 
Ball’s Sunset Rhapsody and a group of shorter 
and lighter pieces. On the sleeve-note Alex 
Mortimer, the conductor, recalls that Coriolanus 
was the test piece when he played in his first 
Crystal Place Contest as a lad of 16 and that 
he distinguished himself by entering a bar too 
soon with his brief flugel horn solo (Fontana 
STFL509). 

In August 1959, I said that I would much 
like to hear a stereo version of ‘Marching 
Along” played by the fine Eastman Sym- 
phonic Wind Ensemble under Frederick 
Fennell and containing six Sousa marches on 
one side and six marches by other composers 
on the other. Here is the record now in stereo 
on Mercury AMS16020 and it is magnificent, 
particularly the Sousa side. 

For an Ace of Clubs LP of classical music 
Winifred Atwell deserts (fortunately) her 
honky-tonk piano for a more normal instru- 
ment (ACL1018). Although I am far from 
saying that she gives the best recorded perform- 
ance of all the items of her choice she reveals 
a keen musical sensibility as well as great 
technical skill. Her programme consists of: 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat, Fantaisie Impromptu, 
Nocturne in E flat, ‘Minute Waltz” and Study in E 
major, Liszt’s Liebestraume, Rachmaninov’s Pre- 
lude in C sharp minor, Sinding’s Rustle of Spring, 
Debussy’s Clair de lune, the theme from Rach- 
maninov’s Concerto No. 2, the slow movement 
of Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata and Falla’s 
Ritual Fire Dance in which Miss Atwell is at her 
best, although she is also very good in some of 
the slower pieces and she avoids over-senti- 
mentalising them as a rule. 

The rest of this month’s LPs are specifically 
devoted to the music of Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, so I will leave them to be discussed along 
with similar records in other sizes and come to 
EPs, all of which are extracts from previously 
released LPs. “Viennese Waltzes” (Col. 
Stereo ESD7257, Mono SED5565) contains two 
of the most attractive waltzes from 33SX1167, 
reviewed in September 1959—Ziehrer’s Wiener 
Birger and Gung]l’s Amorettenténze. Stereo gives 
a little extra bloom to the tone. Short selections 
from Die, Fledermaus on H.M.V. GES5786 
(Stereo) and 7EG8543 (Mono) come from the 
famous Sadler’s Wells version of this sparkling 
operetta and as in the LP version (reviewed in 
August 1959) stereo gives a little extra presence 
and poise, as it does also in ““Memories of Ivor 
Novello” (H.M.V. Stereo GES5787, Mono 
7EG8544) which is transferred from the LP of 
the same title which I reviewed in stereo last 
month and which M.C. reviewed in mono in 
June 1959, 

_ EP releases in mono only come next. I am 
inclined to like “Hi-Fi 4 la Espagnola” by the 
Eastman-Rochester Pops Orchestra under 
Fennell on Mercury XEP9024 even better 
than its parent LP of the same name and of 
which I said in September 1959 that fine as 
was both performance and recording a little of 
this music goes a long way. In EP form it is 
perfect. The titles are four of the best: Lecuona’s 
Andalucia and Malaguena, Texidor’s Amparito Roca 
and Falla’s Ritual Fire Dance. The release of 
a further EP(XEP9034) extracted from the 
above LP is announced by E.M.I. The 
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following titles are included: Brazilian Sleigh 
Bells; Batuque; the intermezzo from Goyescas 
and Brazilian Dance. Much the same may 
be said about “Marching Along” played 
by the Eastman Symphonic Wind Ensemble 
under the same conductor on Mercury XEP9025 
except that the titles chosen for transfer from 
the mono LP of August 1959 (the stereo version 
of which I refer to above) are not, I think, the 
most interesting. They are four of the non- 
Sousa marches. 

Fontana TFE17249, called “Brass at its 
Best”, contains four of the shorter pieces taken 
from the mono version of the C.W.S. (Man- 
chester) Band record reviewed above in 
stereo. They are Silver Showers, Elgar’s Salut 
d’amour, Senator and Paul Lincke’s Birthday 
Serenade and make a very good buy for those 
who like brass bands in lighter mood and in 
not too big doses at a time. Philips NBE11106 
is a transfer of eight of the sixteen spirituals sung 
by Paul Robeson on the 10-inch LP reviewed 
in February 1959 and Top Rank 15/013 is a 
similar transfer of four of the best tracks from 
the Carnegie Hall concert reviewed on LP last 
month. Both are good value and of the two I 
prefer the latter, but this is a matter of personal 
taste and governed largely by preference for the 
songs selected for transfer. 


Julius Patzak and Erich Kunz continue 
their series of ““Heurigen Songs” and “Student 
Songs” respectively on Top Rank 15/011 and 
15/009, and how good both are. These, indeed, 
are records to recommend without reservation 
to all who enjoy light songs really well sung. 
Each contains numbers not previously available 
on records and not likely to be duplicated; 
even if they are duplicated the present records 
are unlikely to be excelled. 


Finally, so far as EPs are concerned, Philips 
NBE11113-4 give us, between them, nine of the 
sixteen songs sung by Father Sydney 
MacEwan on ABL3284 of January 1960. I 
commend the latter particularly to readers for 
its inclusion of O Men from the Fields by Herbert 
Hughes. 

Erich Kunz also sings a couple of student 
songs, Fiducit and Das Bemooste Haus (not taken 
from the EP just mentioned) on a single—Top 
Rank TR5006. It is a worthy companion or 
substitute for the EP. 

The rest of the new singles are either in the 
E.M.I. “Your Kind of Music” series or the 
Philips “Musical Gems” serics, some but not all 
of which are taken from an earlier issue in some 
other form. Taking the former first a bargain 
surely is Gigli singing the Bach-Gounod Ave 
Maria and Bizet’s Agnus Dei on 7P234. This is 
a reissue of the 1936 recordings and the Ave 
Maria at any rate is one of the most beautiful 
of the many recorded performances ever to be 
released. Col. SCD2101 contains the 1952 
Karajan recording of Johann Strauss’s Die 
Fledermaus Overture to which the only objection 
I have is that in my view singles should not be 
used for items that occupy two sides when EPs 
are available to save the break in continuity. 

As usual, the Philips “Musical Gems” are a 
mixture of reissues and first issues in this 
country. I am not enamoured of Kostelanetz’s 
playing of the Bach-Gounod and Schubert Ave 
Marias but I like greatly the Tritsch-Tratsch and 
Prozess Polkas played by the Vienna Sym- 
phony estra under Edward Strauss 
and which derives from NBR6012 reviewed in 
February 1955. 

Sibelius’s Swan of Tuonela played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy 
(which comes from an American Columbia 
issue not available in this country) suffers from 
the same fault as the Fledermaus Overture. I may 
be obstinate, but I cannot see the sense of 
having unnecessary breaks or turnovers today. 
Moralt’s speed in the Sugar Plum Fairy Dance 
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coupled with two other numbers from Casse 
Noisette on SBF241 is ridiculously fast. 

Now for a large pile of records of all sizes and 
speeds of Irish, Scottish and Welsh music which 
I had better, perhaps, take in alphabetical 
order, starting with Ireland. At the head of 
the Irish records, despite the singer being 
Scottish, I put Decca’s ‘The Songs of Ireland’ 
sung by Kenneth McKellar which is released 
in both stereo (SKL4085) and mono (LK4338). 
There are fourteen songs, mostly traditional and 
some in splendid arrangements by Herbert 
Hughes, Benjamin Britten and others. Some 
are accompanied by the Bob Sharples Band, 
others on the piano by Clifton Helliwell, one 
by an unnamed harpist and one is unaccom- 
panied, but all are sung with the supreme ease 
that has always distinguished Mr. McKellar 
since he attained maturity. Occasionally I am 
reminded a bit of John McCormack and 
Trottin’ to the Fair is worthy of the great Plunket 
Greene, whose old 78 of this lively ditty I still 
have. 

Austin Gaffney, who too is accompanied 
by the Bob Sharples Band, also includes two 
or three traditional songs, but most of the songs 
in his selection on Beltona LBE34 (mono) are 
more modern compositions with an Irish 
flavour and either sentimental or lively in style. 
It is in the livelier ones that the singer is at his 


best. 

Sheelagh Warde is a favourite in Northern 
Ireland for her sense of comedy as well as for 
her charming fresh voice. She too sings a 
dozen songs on Top Rank 35/018 (mono), 
mostly traditional and including several that I 
have not heard before. I am particularly taken 
with The Rollicking Boys of Tandaragee which 
Miss Warde collected herself and which she 
thinks has neither been written down nor 
recorded before. She too is at her best in the 
rollicking songs. 

45 singles from Beltona (mono) are headed 
by the inimitable Richard Hayward and the 
Loyal Brethren in The Sash and Green Grassy 
Slopes of the Boyne (BE2643) taken from an 
earlier LP. Of the other vocals I like best 
Joe Lynch in the sentimental The Old Bog Road 
and The Irish Emigrant (BE2647). Instrumentals 
include Pride of Erin No. 2 played by the 
excellent Fred Hanna’s Band, three by the 
Gartsherrie Crimson Star Prize Flute Band 
which are rather brashly recorded and The 
Orange Parade and The Red Hand of Ulster played 
by the Pride of the West Prize Flute Band 
which I like better, as recorded at any rate 
(BL2023). 

Lastly connoisseurs of the pipes will welcome 
“The Pipes and Drums of Ireland”, a LP by 
the Pipes and Drums of the Ist Battalion 
Irish Guards (Beltona LBE33, mono). By 
comparison with that of Scotland, Irish pipe 
music is rarely recorded, but here it is to be 
heard at its best. 

The Scottish records, all of which are mono, 
introduce me to two new labels. Waverley 
LLP1001 is called “‘A Festival of Edinburgh” 
and the proceeds of sale are to be devoted to 
the Benevolent Fund of the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh who introduces the record with a 
brief statement. Tom Fleming provides a 
running commentary and we hear, among 
others, the City of Edinburgh Police Pipe 
Band, the organ of St. Cuthbert’s Parish 
Church played by W. O. Minay, the Choir 
of Trinity Academy, the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Singers, school choirs and percussion 
bands, the Edinburgh Brass Ensemble and, 
curiously, for surely they mostly come from 
Yorkshire, the Massed Brass Bands of 
Carlton Main Frickley Colliery, Ransomes 
and Marles, Grimethorpe Colliery Insti- 
tute and Yorkshire Imperial Metals. Of 
its kind this is a good record and an excellent 
memento. 
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The second new label is Gaelfonn who offer 
one 10-inch LP and 21 78s, the first 78s I have 
had for some time. The LP (STC6001) contains 
half an hour of pipe music played by John 
Macfadyen who so far as my Sassenach ears 
are competent to judge is a master of his 
instrument. It is called “Echoes from the 
Glen” but the recording is a “‘close-up”’. 

The 78s are vocal, with one exception sung 
in Gaelic, and all but two are solos. The one 
sung in English contains Barnyards of Delgatty 
and Dream Angus sung by the Mansfield 
Singers (SRA4201). The other ensemble 
record is made by the Glasgow Gaelic 
Musical Association Choir conducted by 
J. N. Macconochie and they sing the 65th 
Psalm and Paraphrase 18, the latter to the lovely 
tune Stornoway (GLA4001). The recording in 
both cases is adequate without being quite up 
to the best modern standards. 

The solo records are full of interest. Most have 
piano accompaniments but one has organ, one 
a string orchestra and several are unaccom- 
panied and it is these last that have the greatest 
appeal to me. Some are very beautiful indeed. 
In some degree at any rate these are records 
for specialists, but I venture to select and 
recommend for general consumption on both 
sides of the border: the beautiful Jacobean 
An Fhideag Airgiod (The silver whistle) on 
GLA2001 and A Fhleasgaich Oig As Ceanalta 
(The gentle youth) on GLA2002, both sung 
by Flora MacNeill; A _ Bhirlinn Bharach 
(Kishmuls’ Galley) sung by Evelyn Campbell 
on GMAI1301; Moladh Uidhist (In praise of 
Uist) sung by Alexander J. Macdonald on 
GMAI1802; Taladh Nan Eilean (Lullaby of the 
islands) sung by Angus C. Macleod on 
GMAI1001 and Balaiche An Iasgaich (Fisher’s 
Ballad) sung by Donald Macleod on GMA 
1201. Other soloists, and they are all good, 


include Neillian Maclennan, Joan Mac- 


kenzie, Donald Macvicar and Ina Mac- 
diarmid. 

Niven Miller has sung at Glyndebourne and 
elsewhere in opera and is well known in the 
concert halls of many Continental as well as 
British cities but is never heard to better 
advantage than when singing the songs of his 
native land which he sings with such obvious 
sincerity, and with simplicity too. His album 
“My Ain Folk”, which contains a dozen, is 
first-rate (Beltona LBA31). 

My last Scottish records come from the 
Paxton Company, which is a little surprising 
for I have hitherto known them chiefly for 
their Granville Bantock and brass band 
records. There are six of them, EPs (EPD001-6), 
all played by Tim Wright and his Band, and 
all of Scottish dances. When I say that they are 
perfect for their purpose I quote a group of 
friends who are expert exponents of Strathspeys, 
Reels, Eightsomes etcetera, and upon whom I 
have tried them. 

The solitary Welsh record comes from 
Delysé. Called “The Heart and Voice of 
Wales” it is in essentials similar to “A Festival 
of Edinburgh” referred to above, but it is 
better produced. Even to an Englishman it will 
stand frequent’ repetition and I can imagine 
that for Welshmen living away from Wales it 
will be a treasure indeed. Much thought and 
infinite patience have gone into its making. 
Caradoc Prichard, a journalist in Fleet 
Street, whose poems have won for him the 
Royal National Eisteddfod Bardic Crown three 
years in succession, is a magnificent narrator. 
Ann Griffiths and Brychan Powell, both of 
international fame, sing, as do Rhydderch 
Jones and Ryan Davies, renowned for their 
Penillion singing, the Welsh Festival, Rhos 
Male Voice and other choirs, and the voices 
of children are introduced also. A chapel door 
is opened for a moment and we hear the voice 
of the Nonconformist preacher, a live extract 
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from the Royal National Eisteddfod is incor- 
porated, and included also is the roar of the 
crowd at a Rugby international at Twickenham. 
The recording is excellent and from every point 
of view this is the best record of its kind that I 
have heard. 

Some last-minute arrivals of Strauss and 
other waltzes and polkas must be dealt with by 
way of postscript. From Vox in stereo (ST- 
GBY426030) and mono (GBY26030) are five 
of Johann Strauss junior’s most famous waltzes 
in full length and authentic versions played by 
an unnamed orchestra conducted by Eduard 
Strauss, the grandson of the original Eduard. 
They are Emperor, Blue Danube, Tales from the 
Vienna Woods, Voices of Spring and Vienna Blood. 
This is excellent. ‘The zither in Tales from 
the Vienna Woods is a bit near to the micro- 
phone I feel, and a slight tendency towards 
congestion here and there in the mono version 
is clarified in stereo. Otherwise there is little 
between the two versions. 

I also feel authenticity in the playing of the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra under Anton 
Paulik in a record called ‘““The Merry Widow 
Waltz and other music of Lehar and Strauss” 
(Top Rank Mono 35/062). It contains Merry 
Widow, Eva and Count of Luxembourg waltzes by 
Lehar, the Freut euch des Lebens waltz and 
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Secunden, Violetta, Klipp-Klapp, Studenten and 
Demolierer polkas or galops by Johann Strauss 
junior and the Furioso Galop of Johann Strauss 
senior. The recording has a slight tendency 
towards hardness, but I have found no difficulty 
in eliminating this by manipulating the con- 
trols. I welcome this particularly because it 
includes titles that have not been available 
hitherto on LP. 

Lastly, in the excellent Philips cheap GBL 
series Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra play “The Wonderful Waltzes of 
Tchaikovsky and Strauss”. These include those 
from the first named’s Swan Lake, Serenade for 
Strings, Nutcracker and Sleeping Beauty and the 
second named’s Emperor, Blue Danube and Roses 
Srom the South (GBL5518). Three of these have 
appeared previously, the first on ABL3209 and 
the second and third on SBL5229. Where 
sparkle is called for there is plenty and there is 
richness too, but there is also, as R.F. said 
when reviewing ABL3209 in July 1958, an 
element of exhibitionism in the playing which 
is not so desirable (although to be fair so there 
is too, but of a different kind, in the Eduard 
Strauss record above). At 22s. 6d. I have no 
hesitation in recommending this as quite a 
bargain. 
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Every now and then we get a song that 
insists on being a hit, perhaps because of its 
catchy tune or its lyrics, which may be plain 
nonsense or just well thought out. I’ve just 
been enjoying a new Perry mo issue 
(R.C.A. 1170) that has all these ingredients 
for success. It’s a swingy marching tune called 
Delaware, sung with a chorus and involving 
the names of several American states in a 
howl-raising series of puns. The other side is a 
rare example of a semi-religious ballad that 
has merit for its simplicity and taste—J Know 
What God Is. 

Another excellent number is Looking High, 
High, High, winner of the recent Eurovision 
Song Contest. The most attractive record is 
by Bryan Johnson, whose masculine but 
gentle tones are exactly suited to it (Decca 
F11213); his other number, Each Tomorrow, 
is also very well-sung and demonstrates his 
versatility, for it’s an entirely different type of 
song. Max Bygraves, on Decca F11214, 
also shows flexibility of style by coping equally 
well with the tender ballad When The Thrill 
Has Gone and the jagged-edged humour of 
Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’Be, which might 
have been written for him. It comes, of course, 
from the London musical production of the 
same name. 

The humour of Kenneth Earle (Decca 
F11205) in The New Frankie And Johnnie is also 
rough and ready in the beatnik fashion, but 
40-30-40 on the back is vulgar without being 
funny, while Alvin’s Orchestra, though doubtless 
intended to be funny, is neither; in fact it’s 
merely a lot of noise about nothing (London 
HL9061). Yes, it’s another of the Chip- 
munks’ absurdities, backed by their creator, 
David Seville and his Orchestra, in Copyright 
1960, which is rather formless and somehow 
slightly sinister. I hope it’s not an omen! 
There’s just one more humorous record that I 
must mention, and that is Josh Macrae’s 
monologues, accompanied by his acoustic 


guitar—itself a welcome change from the 
hideous jangle of the distorted electric variety 
—on Top Rank JAR290. These are Talking 
Guitar Blues and Talking Army Blues, the latter 
being an unusual twist to the old theme of a 
laugh at the expense of the raw recruit. So 
that’s what R.S.M. means! 

The Mudlarks have a mildly amusing 
number in Never Marry A Fishmonger, in the 
calypso style, on Col. DB4417, but they look 
better doing it on TV than they sound on 
this record, which is rather harsh. The other 
side is composed by one of them; Candy is the 
title, and it doesn’t mean much. Three male 
singers who can claim to have style in every 
way are well-established, more recently arrived 
and newcomer, Nat “King” Cole (Cap. 
CL15111), Ronnie Hilton (H.M.V. POP711) 
and Eddie Falcon (Col. DB4420) respectively. 
Mr. Cole has a soothing piano solo in Whatcha 
Gonna Do? and a typical ballad of greater merit 
than usual in Time And The River; Mr. Hilton 
has two nice love songs that may not sell to 
the angry young men and women but which 
should delight those who are not soured by 
life as lived today, and Mr. Falcon revives 
My Thanks To You and sings The Young Have 
No Time To Lose most sympathetically. I like 
his unassuming, unforced voice. 

Three girls, all of them well-established and 
rightly, offer some interesting variety. Rose- 
mary Clooney (Coral Q72388) has recorded 
Love, Look Away from the new Rodgers 
Hammerstein production “Flower Drum Song”, 
which suits her style much better than the 
bitter cynicism of J Wish I Were In Love Again. 
Ella Fitzgerald the incomparable queen of 
popular song sings Like Young, which is a smile 
at the beatniks’ expense, and revives Beat Me, 
Daddy, Eight To The Bar from the early wat- 
years on H.M.V. POP701. Then there 1s 
Anne Shelton, sounding like Sophie Tucker 
in serious mood, in Where Can I Go? and the 
theme from the film “Conspiracy Of Hearts, 
Angels’ Lullaby, on Philips PB994. Both these 
numbers do justice to her warm contralto 








